APRIL 50 cents 


ENTERTAINMENT FOR MEN 


FICTION e CARTOONS « ARTICLES ¢ PICTURE STORIES « JAZZ e FOOD AND DRINK 


FASHION ¢ TRAVEL « RIBALD CLASSIC « PARTY JOKES ¢ TRIPLE PAGE PLAYMATE 


MARIO 


HECKELMANN 


PLAYBILL 


GOODMAN 


“APRIL. 1S THE CRUFLEST month,” 
T. S. Eliot; “grimy” was the word used 
by Stephen Vincent Benét; Shakesp 

(who was born and died in April) 
ingly 


“Men's eyes 
» their brains.” We'll 
ny of these sour statements: 
“d rather go along with Christopher 
s happy image. “April prep: 
her gicen watlic light and the world 
thinks C 
Go, man. Plunge into this April 
PLAvnoy without delay. We'll not de 
you. The 3D peek at the Maril 
re of Britain, Diana Dors: the remin 
cent ramblings of swing king Be 
Goodman: the introduction wo French 
cartoon cutie. Clementine; the textand- 
photo feature on sports racing; 


th: 


Shepherd Mead’s tips on selecting your 
first wife—these need no. drum-beating 
on this customarily drum-b 
Neither does the fictic rd 
Marsh (a Salevepost and Yale Review 
writer who has been anthologized by 
Random House), H. E. Heckelmann (# 
pravnoy discovery: the humorous Cruise 
of the Aphrodite is his fist published 
and urbane storyteller Roald 
. who vies with Thomas M. 
e for the last word on wine— 
contributes a delightful discourse 
joble grape, and Dahl offers an 
unusual tale about a cagey connoisse 
e type Mario particularly despises. 
Research Department tells us 
that the word April probably stems from 
the Latin aperire, meaning “to open.” 
So don’t be an April fool and loiter up 
front here—open, already. 


on the 


DEAR PLAYBOY 


THE FIRST TWO DOZEN 
I was very pleased to sce all the pre- 

vious Playmates together in one issue. 
Though all the young ladies were won- 
derfully charming, to my mind, two stood 
head and shoulders above the others. 
How about an encore for Marguerite 
Empey and Barbara Cameron? 

R. C. Wilson 

U.S.S. Fort Marion 

c/o FPO, San ncisco, Calif. 


Your January i 
tained the brilli 
and the collection of past Playmates was 
obviously its most attractive feature. 
However, as a comparatively recent ad- 
dict of your magazine, 1 d 
appointed. Eve Meyer, Madeline Castle, 
Bettie Page, La Monroe, et al., do in- 
deed play havoc with any male's hormone 
balance, but Twa yed to find then 
listed as past Pla such 
as these are encountered regularly on 
the pages of publications ranging from 
“He-Cat” type magazines slanted toward 
the peg pants trade to common 10c and 
25c collections of cheesecake, 

I would prefer to think of pLaynoy as 
taking pride in being America’s freshest, 
most robust magazine. Obviously, photos 
of Bettie Page do bring out the robust 
in one, but are they “fresh?” I much 
prefer models of the Bart Cameron- 
Janet Pilgrim variety. Any properly ap- 
preciative reader of rtavnoy should 
have a good, deal of the voyeur e 
and [assume the editors do. Accordingly, 
J feel that the boulevardicr who finds a 
Playmate in a hi-fi shop is more tr 
playboy than the 
erchant who looks up a 
a dincctory and buys some poses. 

P ward Lerner 
Fort Bragg, N.C. 


1 would like to take this opportunity 
to shout the merits of your Playmates. 
But 
I finished the Holiday Issue and I'm due 
for another go at 


ave Hunt 
Vineland, N. J. 


MISS JANUARY 
Your January Playmate was worthy of 

my highest praise. one of the most gor- 
geous things I have ever the 
Pleasure to lay my eyes on. (They sul 
t returned to their sockets.) But— 

who the hell is she? Her name, dimen- 
sions and social security number are no- 
where to be found in your magizine. 
How can a man play with his Playmate 


without at least knowing her name? 


Miss January's name is Lynne Turner; 
she’s a 20 year old model from Southern 
California; 38”-24”-37" top to bottom, 


ODD COINCIDENCE DEPARTMENT 

Which maxim does this illusware — 

“great minds run on the same track” or 

“tmitation’s the sincerest form of flattery?” 
Allen Glasser 

Brooklyn, New York 


TRUE, FEBRUARY, 19 


“Great! What does she do for an encore?” 


PLAYBOY, OcTouFR, 1955. 


now let’s see the encore!” 


“That's fine... 


VIOLENT PLAYBOY 

Since [am an admirer of your maga- 
zine, feel free to criticize it. T regard 
unhealthy 
lence so lib 
January issu 
ihe following: 

1. Threats to cook Candide in a pot 


ly sprinkled through the 
Specifically, you included 


ADDRESS PLAYBOY MAGAZINE 


11 E, SUPERIOR ST., CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


2. Nero's liquidation of unwanted 
relatives. 
3. Two Aztec lovelies in full color 
being shoved in a fire. 
4. ‘Story wherein a man from Murs 
collects blondes in order to cat them. 
5. Four-page ballad to a lady who 
cooks her boylriends before eating them. 
Wilfred Lewis, Jr. 
Bloomington, Ind. 
Figured we'd get all the violence out 
Of the way in the first issue of the year, 
so we could get on lo more leisurely play- 
boy pursuits. 


POETIC PRAISE 
You clever, clever, clever men 
Of ribald wit and facile pen, 
Your humor has a subtlety 
Which truly, truly taketh me, 
And mitketh me to want to dance, 
Cavort. co-ha and to prance 
And be a sensual Jezebel 
Raising filty kinds of hell! 
(Alas!-A woman over forty 
Only thinks herself cavorty. 
And while she cuts a wic! 
Oh me! She cuts it all on 


© Cole, you're king, you naughty boy! 
Who maketh me to Laugh with joy 

And lic down on a tis 
To sharpen up my claws 
While Iam most sedately sitti 
Reading PLAYwoy at my 


And as for Caldwell, Bloch and Gold— 


Neuer were such stories told 
With sharper brilliance and esprit 
To glad the feline heart of m 


‘Their humor has a “French: 
, cool and debonair; 


ir, 


The meat that brings the Tom cat back 
And has him sniffing at the door 
Yowling that he w 


Lhope it be not mor! 
To let Old Adam's rib-t 
The sacred portals of thi 
Adorned with wi 
Of Bacchus-hoof and Saty 
Of that polygamous gend 
Though Lam much too antiqu 
To (nuda veritas) be play-mated, 
Perhaps you'll make me really merry — 
lect me Playmate honorary, 
And let me trip the primrose path 
While reading rLayuoy in my bath! 

Violet M. Cobb 

Hu ugton Park, Calif. 


LOVE, THE HEALER 
That story, Love, the Healer, by Herb 
Gold in the January issue of my favorite 


PLAYBOY 


CREW CUT witha 
Continental Air 


Rate your crew cut with the very best 
when you keep it neat with 


(stall 


The best for crew cuts, burrs, flat-tops end 
all short hair cuts. 
ash for 


CONTOUR 
- WAX 


at your 


favorite store 


only 50c 


BANDERCIDE MIG. CO, BOX S047, OKLAHOMA CITY 


“H-F 
RECORD 


Shay iiatk Gaamnton 
wed Page Fee toe" 


ANYONE 
FOR 
COFFEE? 


This compact 
coffee kit makes 
this invitation 
possible in the 
office, dorm or 
arywhere away 
from home. 
Brownsimulated 
Alligator plastic zippered case fitted with a 


two. cup aluminum electric percolator and 
Prean. What 2 traveling com ¢ agg 
=" $38 

Write jor free catalogue. 


cord, U/L approved, 2 plastic cups, saucers, 
spoons. Also tea bags, instant coffee and 
panion. .. fs 
Sorry, no C. 0. D.'s 
Mev rtnu Creations 
Pa. RK 


anatomical journal, is very nice, 
reminds me of the days when Herb 
I used to hunt “wimmen” together in 
Cleveland, Ohio, and other’ strange 
places. When I found one, all 1 had was 
2 woman; but when Herb found one, he 
got himself a poem out of her. Get him 
to do the story of Black Lil, if you can. 
Dr. Donald P. Shapiro 
Cleveland, Ohio 


GUYS AND DOLLS 

T have been an ardent fan of pLayBoy 
for as long as it has been available on 
newsstands in my area, As far as I'm 
concerned, it was tops. After reading 
your movie review of Guys and Dolls in 
the January issue, I do not think it can 
be classified as such any longer. 

Tam also an ardent fan of Frank 
Sinatra, and have been for the past 12 
years, Let me remind you that Frankie 
has been around for quite a while 
far as I'm concerned he will be around 
Jong after your magazine is dead, buried 
and forgotien, I'm sure that of 
movie-goers and musiclov 
with me. 
for Brando, you can have him and 
his voice “with so much warmth and so 
much style.” I have not yet seen Guys 
and Dolls, but I am positive that Brando 
could never make Frankie “look like he's 
still competing on Major Bowes’ Ama- 
teur Hour! 


John Harman 
Virginia Beach, Va. 
As anyone who has read the November 
and December After Hours knows, we're 
ardent fans of Frank Sinatra, too. We 
just don’t happen to think Guys and 
Dolls was his picture and we suggest you 
wait Lill you've seen it before deciding 
whether you agree with our review. 


SALESMAN 
I especially enjoyed your January 

issue, but I couldn't see much humor in 
Dearth of a Salesman. Guess yowall can't 
please everyone though. 

John Smythe 

Washingion and Lee Univ. 

Lexington, Virgi 


I finished reading your January issue 
‘on my way back to camp and I want yor 
to know that T almost busted a gut 
laughing at the salesman article by 
Addison North. [ started talking about 
it to a couple of salesmen in the club car 
and I showed them the magazine, which 
one of them bought for $2.00! 

PFC Donald 
Battle Cr 


. Curtiss 
. Mich. 


COEDS ON PLAYMATES 

Alter repeatedly hearing of PLavnoy, 
but neyer about the actual content, our 
curiosity was aroused to such an extent 
that we finally (and with much cmbar- 
rassment) purch 

‘Alter reading that issue, we were both 
dismayed and disgruntled to find tha 
the innocent minds of our boyiriends 


are being poisoned with such wicked 
ideas. Do you realize the minds of all 
college men that have not already de 
teriorated to such low depths will un- 
doubtedly do so now and that you are 
completing the ruin of all males whose 
moral standards have, in spite of all 

other evil influences, remained high’ 
Beside that, how are we ever going to 
get maried when all of our secrets are 
revealed? How can we ever satisfy them 
when you tempt their virile minds and 
bodies with such voluptuousness? What 
we mean to say is we don’t think it’s fair! 

‘Two Unhappy Coeds 
University of Michigan 

Amn Arbor, Michigan 


The girls in our sorority feel that 
you're giving altogether too much 
publicity to models and chorus girls. If 
you took a Jook at our girls, you'd send 
some of your Playmates off to the Old 


Barbara Frank 
Univ. of South 
Los Angeles. 
So send us some pictures. 


n Calif, 
prnia 


WILL SHE OR WON'T SHE? 
Jules Archer's quasi-scientific advice 
on fathoming a woman's sexual _pro- 
isa little too much like a 


that his dubious 
we to presume that Archer has observed 
the results of his tests—in controlled 
situations — and has therefore assessed 
their relia ty? Has it occured to h 
that his female guinea pigs’ answers may 
nply false, even anti-ethical indications 
of their willingness to climb into bed? 
Women, in keeping with the rest of the 
human race, have never been noted for 
their lack of hypocr 

1 would suggest to Archer that the 
number of methods of seduction is equal 
to the number of combinations of living 
able-bodied men and women, and that 
his parlorgame method of ferreting a 
woman's sedu y is as valid a method 
that suggested by the article's accom- 
panying illustration: picking petals from 
a daisy. 

Why not print some constructive 
material on sex of such Lacctiou 
meanderings?. The instructions of Ovid 
or Ellis would be of infinitely greater 
value to Archer's “true playboy. 
Ron Riddle 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 


In regard to your Will Ske or Won't 
She? story in the ue. I'd like 
to inform the author that he completely 
missed the boat on one important little 
factor which consequently led to 
extremely amazing, but quite pleasure- 
able, episode. 

Upon questioning a voluptuous bru- 
nette and finding ail her answers nega- 


——— 
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A 25m ANNIVERSARY OFFER TO NEW MEMBERS OF AMERICA 


’S BIGGEST BOOK CLUB! 


Choose Any Three..The Most 


Fabulous Package of Books 
Ever Offered for *1 


when you join and agree to take as few as 6 selections out of 24 to be offered within a year! 


THESE ARE NO ORDINARY BOOKS... . BUT BIG FULLY-BOUND 
DELUXE VOLUMES, TOP BEST-SELLERS, ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 
++»MANY NEWLY OFFERED FOR THIS SPECIAL EVENT! 


“TAKE advantage of this 25th Anniversary cele- 
bration of the famous Dollar Book Club! Join 
now and receive the most sensational book bar- 
gain ever offered to new members. Choose any 3 
of the big-value books on this page for only $1! 
Think of it—a total value of up to $25.45 in or: 
nal publishers’ editions—yours for just $1. 


Members Save up to 75% on New Books! 


Imagine — best-seller selections costing up 10 $3.95 
in publishers’ editions come to Club members for 
only Si each! Over the years the big- 
gest hits by top authors like Ernest 
Hemingway, Daphne du_ Maurier, 
W. Somerset Maugham, Thomas B. 
Costain, Frank Yerby and others, 
have come to Club members at this 
low SI_ price. Occasionally extra- 
value selections at $1.49 are offered. 
All are full-size, hard-bount books. 

Other desirable books, too, are 
offered at special members’ prices 
which save you up to 75%. But you 
take only the books you want and 
you don't have to take one every 
month. Take as few as six $1 
selections a year! 


Send No Money — Mail Coupon t 


Varn ysearens wean 


‘Act now! If not delighted with 
your introductory ‘Three-Book bar. 
ain package, return all books and 
jour membership will be cancelled. 
Doubleday Della: Book Club, ; 
Garden City, New York. This Set 


‘Counts a2 One Hoole 


25th ANNIVERSARY OFFER 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
Doubleday One Dellar Book Club 
Dept. 4-PB, Garden City, New York 
Please enroll me as 2 Dollar Book Club member. Send 
me at once as my gift books and first selection che 3 
books checked below and bill me ONLY $1 FOR ALL 
3, Plus a small shipping charge. 


CHOOSE ANY 3 BIG-VALUE BOOKS FOR ONLY $1 


THE ADVENTURERS—Ern- CURRIER E IVES AMERICA. NATURE'S WONDERS IN 


est Haycox, The stormy Hoge 12" by 16" book— FULL COLOR. Thrill to S adaizes a 
per bet eat gy SUD at lea eer LT Reddreinen «| C Nytrs ends 
North and casts three America’s picturesque animal life, birds, in- ‘in 1,000 Pictures 1 Not As a Stranger 
survivors onto a wind- 19th century! Fabulous sects, flowers, etc. See imbta-Viking 1 Quttine or History (set) 


Desk Encyclopedia (Set) [ Soldier of Fortune 
Ci currier & tves! America Story of America 


swept beach—a beauti- Collection of 80 famous na 


S strangest sights, 
foltomsnand worea’ fullcelor pins, ciehon wi fsciaciog to 


New hit by America's a full page. with fasci- mative stories. Big new STORY OF AMERICA IN gw {1 Encyclopedia of Modern porndine Borah 
master of action stories. nating reading! 7” By 10” book. PICTURES, New 1956 cel 1] Gone with the Wind 2 Tee poets Dictionary 


Gl Home Repairs Made Eary Ll Treastre of Pleasant Valley 

‘Also send me my first issue of The Bulletin, celling. 
me about the new forthcoming one-dollar bargain book 
selections and other bargains for members. I may nocify 
you in advance if I do not wish the following month’s 
selections. I do not have to accept a book every month 
— only six a year. I pay nothing except SI for each 
selection F accept, plus 2 small shipping charge (unless 
T choose an extra-value selection). 

NO-RISK GUARANTEE: If not delighted, return alt 

Books in 7 days, and membership will be cancelted. 


1,000 PICTURES. Visit AMERICAN HUMOR — Ed, Morton Thompson. Top tures with text, spread 
Rome. Paris, Bali, Honey Bennett Cerf. 700 hit — story of a doctor the whole history of our 
Kong, Africa, Egype, Pages of famous stories, and the women in his Country before you — 
Mexico—enioy all the ancedotes, verse, etc.— life! 700 pages. up to Pres, Eisenhower! 
wonders of 83 fabulous collected by America’s OUTLINE OF HISTORY THORNDIKE -BARNHART 
Iands in vivid photos, No.1 laugh-connoisseur. HG. Wells. New 2- CONCISE DICTIONARY. 1956 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA, New 2- BAe romantic este sr) ‘of mankind from uses, 544 pases. 
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Up-to-dace,authoricative the Volue of Your Home. Hong Kong adventure Rush and of Bruce Hark- 
answers to'thousands of Two books in one! 328 “holds reader spell- ness,” who  Igved two State 
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PLAYBOY 


The 
FLYING Jan 
JODHPUR 


Made by Mexico's Finest Bootmoker 


—TRES CABALLOS 


You'll proudly wear this finc imported 
shoe. Soft as a glove, comfortable, yet 
fully leather-lined. Expertly bench-made 
of superb quality leather. Ideal for hik- 
ing, riding, flying or business. Rich Cor- 
dovan Brown, Tan or Black. Sizes 5 10 
13. Order by mail giving size and width. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

Send for free folder of other outstanding 
shoes. For overseas shipment—add 32 


NAVARRO BROS. 


204 Son Francisco St., HI Puso, Texas, Dept. 


For Men of Good Taste 


ane ean § nonths 
Atl cre cra 


Atlantic crossing, Carih- 
Sailing a 


: VAGABOND SCHOONER 


W: 
13207 church ichiesg0. 43. 


spring fling: 


SUBSCRIBE TO PLAYBOY 


New Way 
To Sleep! 


When you move, eases U 
When you relax. No bind, 
ho bunch, no chafe, ‘no 
buttons! Ifnot most com- 
fortable sleeper you've 
ever worn, return within 
7 deys for full refund and 
Wwe send you regular T- 
shirt FREE! S(34), 
MM(ie-38), LG40-42), XL 
44-46). 

$2 ppd. 3 for $5 ppd. 
NOW! Tee-PJ's avail- 
table in long sleeves with 
Kenitwristlets and inheav: 
ier knit fabric. for cold 
weather comfort. 


$3 each. 2 for $5. 3 for $6.60 


} ‘ALL POSTPAID 


\. \)\) WITTMAN TEXTILES 
DEPT. 205, STOWE, PA. 


I), 1 was very confused 

when I took her home. It scems this 

shrewdie was so experienced that she was 

two steps ahead of me and realized my 

game long before I realized hers! 
No complaints! 


tive (or virg' 


M. Riley 
Fort Lee, N. J- 


T read your article Will She or Won't 
She? by Jules Archer in the January 
issue and’ tried the ten questions on a 
rather cool-type playmate. Things were 
going along Brae weilpantiljlreamesto 
question No. 9 and asked if she would 
be induced to spend the night with a 
man if it would insure world peace. Her 
reply was in the negative. I then re- 
iterated, “Not even to preserve world 
peace?” She replied: “But what about 
my peace?” At this point, 1 promptly 
cracked up. 


1/Lt. L. T, Sampson 
Murana Air Base 
Tucson, Ariz. 


when I 
you had a choice to 
as a man or woman — which would you 
choose?" with a hearty laugh, You see, 
I read PLAYBOY, too. 

I. and many of my girllriends, find 
your magazine as refreshing as a dry 
Martini. However, we find your state- 
ment “All of riAyooy's readers are 
capable of handling three, four or more 

a time without taxing them- 
astly amusing, Maybe y'all need 
a Southern vacation! 


Cynthia Moore 
Emory University 
Adanta, Ga. 
Our bags are packed, Cynthia. 


Alas, Mr. Archer's Will She or Won't 
She? may bring disastrous consequences 
Since you are cognizant of the fact 
scads and scads’ of women and 
lies yead your publication, I'm sure 
you will agree that he has now made this 
illusive feminine set more wary than 
ever. I vote that articles of this nature 
-d out under separate cover, 
For Playboys Only.” This pro- 
ure would assure our gender 
the all too often needed one jump 
ahead, necessary in scoring points. 

Louis H. Ploussard, Jr. 
‘Jacksonville, Florida 


Trecently had occasion to look through 
your January issu of pLaysoy. To say 
the léast, 1 am quite shocked that men 
would 


make the suggestion that you 
n your article IWill She or Won't 
y Jules Archer. How can you be so 
base and corrupt? Is it supposed to be 
entertaining and a laughing matter to 
teach men how to seduce girls? 

Girls—even the somewhat mature ones 
—are the same precious bits of humanity 
that other girls risked their lives to give 
birth to and on whom much love and 
care has been expended. 

Did you have a mother? Did you have 
a father? Do you know who he w 
Naturally, you must have had a mother, 
but the man who fathered you might 


ave preferred to remain anonymous 
You ought to be spanked. As I cannot 
reach you with my big stick, consider 
yourselves spanked by Grandma Carrell, 
I am glad I read part of your anticle. 
J will be better able to alert my precious 
grandchildren about the vicious, corrupt 
men who go lurking about as respectable 
bers of so 


C. Carrell 
cinnati, Ohio 


Success! T have applicd your Mill She 
or Won't She? questions around campus 
and I am extremely happy to report the 
overwhelming success which [expe 
enced. The playboys here at Marquette 
have voted this article the best method 
ever developed for finding playmates. 

Robert Conroy 
Marquette University 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


Tread your article Will She or Won't 
She? in the January issuc and I must 
congratulate you on a most interesting 
question and answer game, It just hap- 
pened that the same evening I read the 
article, I was invited to a cocktail party 
—my thanks go to you for a very enjoy- 
able evening and the hours after. 

Gordon Levitt 


San Diego, Californi 


You've done it again! Another master- 
jece of practic ininology. TWill 
She or Won't She? is one of the best 
we've scen in PLAywoy in two years, but 
it is also a blemish on your record. I 
know you wrote it in jest, but my 1 
brother (two years my junior) read your 
article and was so snowed by your au- 
thoritative mein that he wied your two- 
bit psychoanalysis on our sister's room- 
mate at our post-New Year's party. 

This doll was spending the weekend 
with my sister and as far as li'l brother 
was concerned, there could be no better 
set up for this particular adventure. 

T had uh Icasure of hearing che first 
half of the interview and was genuinely 
surprised when our [riend convinced this 
young lady that she would like to hear 
Les Elgart on his new Off they 
went holding hands like your September 
Playmate pose (though her attire wasn't 
quite the same). 

From what he told me at the hospital, 
Brother Ted was researching for his own 
Ribald Classic when the Miss from Smith 
decided to clout him one where her in- 
tuition told her it would be most effec- 
tive. Apparently you led the boy to 
believe that no woman could see through 
the line of questioning. 

‘or my moncy, Mr. Archer has a tre- 
mendous sense of humor and a great way 
with the ladies (on paper). But, in the 
future, please, for the sake of my bro- 
ther and his thousand or so brothers-in- 
innocence scattered through our Ivy 
League Frosh dasses, abandon your 
scholarly attitude and make it easier for 
them to see your work is only in jest. 
Richard V, Herw, Jr. 
Dartmouth College 
Hanover, New Hampshire 


television 


We can’t exactly say that TV is better 
than ever, but not too many Sundays ago 
we found ourselves torn between a James 
Barrie fantasy on one channel and a 
visit with several tribes of South Ameri- 
can cannibals on another—both shows 
with excellent casts. Our joy was unbri- 
dled, and we began to have high hopes 
for the cultural future of These United 
States. Another evening, however, several 
twists of the dial restored us to sanity 
and our previous lukewarm enthusiasm 
for the medium. We had hit, jarrinely, 
a few more of those chrome-plated 
dramas of the “Playhouse” genre—you 
know, the Studio One-Robert Mont- 
gomery Presents axis, whose ideal seems 
to be a terribly bad play about a terribly 
good baker, broker, butcher or Bucks 
County commuter, 
These lanolized charades have nur- 
tured a couple of fashionable schools of 
acting: the vague school of females and 
the cloven-brow school of misunderstood 
males still grabbing rides on that 
streetcar named Desire. The gallery of 
nervous eccentrics includes moms who 

nderstand, wives who Don't, gawky 
girls who behave as though puberty were 
quicksand, remotely bookish boys who 
would undoubtedly have fewer problems 
if they actually read a book from time to 
time. ‘There is also the bellicose busin 
man in his Executive Bitter-Suit 
we've choked on his dust so often it looks 
as if the Napoleonic complex has re- 
placed Oedipus as the backbone of tele- 
writing. 

TV moguls and critics agree that good 
comedy is harder to write than good 
drama. Probably so, but until more de- 
cent television playwrights are groomed, 
let's get_ back to comedy—the unpreten- 
tious, whimsical kind that at least ollers 


Comey 1 


a a a ee 


PLAYBOY AFTER 


a diverting moment or two. Let's have 
plenty of skits, bits, gags and w 
able, clever guys like Johnny Carson 
and that happy, two-headed monster, 
Bobandray. 


Bs—Cap- 


f 


books 


On February 11, 1937, George Ger- 
shwin was pummeling away at his Con- 
certo in F with the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic. Suddenly. he lost cor 
sciousness and missed a few bars; a frac 
tion of a minute later he regained 
control of himself and finished the per- 
formance as if nothing had happened 
Five months later—to the day—he was 
dead _ of cystic degeneration of a tumor 
on a section of his brain that could not 
be touched by the operating surgeon, 
the man who said he had more tunes 
in his head than he could ever put dow’ 
on paper was dead at $8, and. John 
O'Hara remarked “... don't have to 
believe it if 1 don't want to.” Journey 
to Greatness (Holt, $5) is rumpeted on 
the dust jacket as the “definitive” biog- 
raphy of Mr. Gershwin, but we don’t 
have to believe it if we don't want to. 
And yet. maybe it is, for no other reason 
than it is certainly the only halfway 
complete biography of that foremost 
composer. Either way, author David 
Ewen (Music for the Millions, The 
Story of Irving Berlin, etc.) has done 
creditable job ferreting out some little- 
known facts and figures. surrounding 
the life of America's Johann Strauss, and 
of special interest is a section that lists 
ull of Gershwin’s stage productions, Tead 
ing stars, premiere dates, motion picture 
scores, best-known songs and a reconr 
mended list of recordings. 


Robert Benchley was the kind of a 


ef 
man who could unflinchingly scribble 
“Don't be silly” across a hopelessly com- 
plicated income tax form and return it 
—quite blank, except for his chilling 
notation—to the Department of Internal 
Revenue, with six cents postage due on 
the envelope. He did it and he got away 
with it. We didn’t see him do it but 
we know he did it and got away with it 
because his son, Nathaniel, ‘told us 
bout it in a book, and we're not sur- 
prised he did it and got away with it 
because Robert Benchley was remark- 
ble—and besides, the guy he sent it to 
at the Department was a personal friend 
of Benchley’s although he (Benchley) 
didn’t know it at the time he posted the 
nostamp, nonothing return. Robert 
Benchley (McGraw-Hill, $3.95). the bi- 
ography written by his son, was origin- 
ally “published several months belore 
the birth of Playboy Ajter Hours, so we 
didn't get a chance to review it then, 
It's now in its third printing, and on the 
chance you haven't picked up a copy 
yet, we certainly want to send you scur- 
rying to the bookseller’s, Scurrying, that 
is, if you enjoy the antics of the bum- 
bling, bewildered boulevardier as much 
as we do. Student, author, editor, critic, 
lecturer, actor, Bob Benchley was cer- 
tainly one of the funniest men who ever 
lived, and here is collected much of the 
blotter-dry wit that came from a too 
short career. 


A Pictorial History of Jazz (Crown, 
$5.95) is a glinering gallery of person 
places and things (Bix’s death certificat 
Jelly Roll Morton's business card, the 
sign outside Bop City) that have 
stomped some sort of indelible impres 
sion on American music since the turn 
of the century. In addition to over 625 
illustrations and assorted oddments, 
some rare, some not so rare, you get a 


knowledgeable caption commentary by 


Orin Keepnews and Bill Graver, | 
both of whom step lively and lovingly 
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Companion to The Best from Playboy, 
your all-new PLAYBOY ANNUAL 
distills the festive finest in mascu- 
line entertainment from the magazine's 
second year of publication. You'll find 
cartoons by Jack Cole (including all the 
famous Females), Vip, Gardner Rea, 
Arv Miller, Al Stine; fiction by Max 
Shulman and Charles Beaumont: humor 
by Earl Wilson and Ray Russell: plus 
a king-size batch of Party Jokes and 
many other features. Take your leisure 
from this sparkling collection of sophis- 
ticated wit—128 pages, 32 in color— 
handsomely bound for your permanent 
library. You'll want a copy for yourself, 
and several for your appreciative cronies. 


through the more fascinating 
jazz, 1895-1955, 


There is a rather jinxed restaurant 
location on the Sunset Strip in Los 
Angeles—jinxed, that is, until the recent, 
regil opening of the Versailles-Quo 
Vadis (8225 Sunset Boulevard). A few 
years back, Preston Sturges’ chuck wagon 
functioned on that spot as a chichi 
movie colony hangout, then for some 
reason it went into a fast, furious nose 
dive. Adolph Repp (of Adolph’s Meat 
Tenderizer fame) took up the soup- 
stained cudgels and, almost before you 
could say “Rabbit Bourguigonne,” pro- 
ceeded to lose his silk shirt, The place 
remained boarded up until yet another 
culinary Hector decided to mount a fresh 
attack, with neon banners flying the 
somewhat peripatetic battle cry: The 
Tablehoppers. We're sorry to report 
that that fellow barely got out of it with 
his napkins and silver paid for and w 
forced to retire from Sunny Cali 
to a snug rest home in the Maine woods. 
Tossing a shakerful of salt over their 
left shoulders, Arthur and Shirley Lyons 
went at it tooth and nail and their 
eflorts seem to be thumpingly successful. 
‘The child of battle, Versailles-Quo Vadis 
is three stories high, nestled ‘against. a 
1 nd, as the name might imply, is 
really two restaurants: one French, the 
other [tai ncient Roman, we're 
not quite s 
On the first floor is the Quo, done up 
in white with black trimmings and punc- 
tuated with Doric pillars and a covey of 
well-placed busts. Robust Rom murals 
line the side walls above a phalanx of 
white leather booths and there is 2 low 
bar staffed with comfortable chairs. Up: 
stairs is the Versailles, really two rooms 
in one: the first is long with tables on 
cach side, opening into another bar; be- 
yond is the main dining room featuring 
one complete wall of windows. The tar 
wall resembles nothing so much as 
pressed mother-of-pearl which, we admit. 
sounds a bit weird but is really a hand 
some hunk of masonry; another wall is 
solid red: chandeliers ‘and glasses are 
re crystal and the service a solid silver. 
‘The two separate kitchens are both su 
pervised by Efisio Genova, understand 
bly known as Gino, and we're happy to 
report that he is the antithesis of the 
bombastic, dictatorial Italian chef. Gino 
is silent and sensi nd looks like 
Emest. Treux. in specialty is 
Saltimbocca Romana-G'nocchi, which 
in freewheeling translation — comes 
through as “melt in the mouth.” Chef 
Genova takes thin, tender strips of veal 
nd straps them around a magnificent 
wedge of fresh ham, then covers it with 
a rich tomato sauce; the G’nocchi, of 
is a potato-type dumpling, with 
the same sauce ladled over. In his more 
Gallic moods, Gino dotes lovingly on 


Boned Squab au Nid (which breaks ap, 
under just the slightest fork pressure), I 
equally popular Beef Stoganov or Coq 
au Vin, The Versailles is dosed on Sun- 
days and the Quo Vadis on Mondays, 
but every other night you can find food 
and drinks aplenty from 5 P-M. until 1] 
On warmer nights the patio connected 
to the Quo Vadis stays open until 2 A.M. 


In St. Louis a while back, we squired 
a knowing lass who savors the good lite 
to the Rose and Crown, one of the better 
restaurants sitting picturesquely on the 
southwest edge of Forest Park (Clayton 
Road and Skinker Boulevard). R & C's 
decor is bathed in a gentle, roxy glow of 
candlelight: against a background of half- 
shutters, a guitar-bass-piano trio creates 
a4 mellow mood. The food, to boot, is fit 
for the most fastidious: we chose a pun- 
gent onion soup accompanied by a glass 
of Amontillado, Shrimp Arnaud, a 
piquant green salad tossed with magni- 
ficent flourish right at our table, then a 
line-up of beef tenderloin filets sauted 
and casseroled in sherry, and nestled 
beside a row of asparagus tips. AIL this 
we washed down with a virile 1953 
Beaujolais, and finished up with Cherries 
Jubilee, coffee and cognac, then sat hack 
ina i tenderness. This 
sort of heaven is available to earth. 
bound mortals every night of the week. 


L 


theatre 
Many 


The Caine Mutiny Court Martial, 
Witness for the Prosecution, Inherit the 
Wind, and now Time Limit: we may 
not have listed all the recent “trial 
plays, but we think we've corralled 
enough to make our point—namely, that 
plays involving court trials are almost 
sure to be popular. We asked ourselves 
why?" and came up with this: For onc 
thing, an audience loves conflict, and a 
ial is one of the most clear-cut, overt 
conilicts our society, has to offer—a real 
contest, like a prize-fight, in which one 
side must win and the other lose. For 
another thing, it satisfies the public’s 
nkering for rifwal: all these pl 
though written and acted in a natural: 
istic style, have a ready-made framework 
of dassic formality —the framework of 
court procedure—and this perfectly na- 
tural framework is acceptable to mod: 
audiences when an imposed framework 
of stylization might, perhaps, be scorned 
as arty and unreal 

Time Limit, a nerve-opera by Denker 
and Berkey now at the Booth Theatre, 
West 45th, NYC, poses the knotty ques- 
tion, “Can an American PW spout Red 
propaganda to save his 18 fellow prison- 
ers?’ The question is not answered, but 
the suspense of this why-dumit is so 
tightly and artlu id that nobody 
seems to mind. The action of the play 
takes place in the Judge Advocate’s Olhice 
of an Army Post in the United States 
in August, 1955, and (via flashback) 


THAT'S ARNOLD MORTON 
+++ he's thinking. (Notice the extremely thought- 
to make 


ful expression.) He's thinking of way 
MORTON'S new supper club the smart 
spot in Chicago. 

You can expect this new restaurant, across from 
the lake at 55th Street to be very, very special 

Alas, it won't open until May 15th. 


MORTON'S 5550 S. SHORE DRIVE CHICAGO. 
PHONE: WH 4.1011 


Be ouse-enc 


106 E. WALTON PLACE, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


cloister inn 
Chicago's Top Jazz Showcase 


*LURLEAN HUNTER 
RCA-Victor’s “Lonesome Gal” 
*&PAT MORAN QUARTET 


Sensational Progressive Jazz 


*DICK MARX & JOHNNY FRIGO 
Every Monday & Tuesday night 


Hotel Maryland > 900 N. Rush 


Present: 
ENTERTAINMENT 
nightly al the 
STEAK HOUSE 


FAMOUS FOR 
ROAST BEEF © STEAKS » BARBECUED RIBS 


EMBER 


OINNER From 5:30 P.M. * OPEN 10 4 AM. 
161 £.54"-NYC + PL9-3228 


Make a date with the 


CALVIN JACKSON quartet 
at the LONDON house 


the best in food, too 
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a Korean PW camp in December, 1951 
Upstanding Major Cargill (Richard Ki- 
ley) admits right off having played ball 
with the Reds. Judge Advocate Lt. Col. 
Edwards (Arthar Kennedy) wants to 
know why. Edwards’ general, whose son 
died in the same PW camp, presses 
the colonel to recommend speedy, strin- 
gent court martial. But the colonel, with 
a small and ever-so-slightly sexy as 
from his WAC corporal (and in spi 
his comic-relief sergeant), persists in pur- 
suing the facts. A combination Father 
Confessor and Jack Webb, the colonel 
eases a pertinent fact or two out of the 
major’s wile (Patricia Benoit) in a brick 
and very human scene. As the play 
marches to several gen j 
maxes, the general gets the shock of his 
life and the audience has the time of its. 
To reveal more would spoil the fun. 
Director Windsor Lewis has his hands 
full, what with melodrama, the tr 
tions of the service, the Red 
moody traitors, and eternal veri 
the result has unity, integrity and sock. 


records 


Big bands that swung like crazy 
reached their apex in the carly and mid- 
dle Forties, and one combination that 
could shoot a decibel rating wp 200 per- 
cent was the Gene Krupa crew, which 
boasted, in addition to Gene's zany tub 
thumping, the scatty, rhythm-packed 
vocals of Anita O'Day and the brilliant, 
piercing trumpet of Roy Eldridge. It 
was a chuckleheaded hipster (1941 vin- 
tage) indeed who didn't know what 
“Blow-oh, Roy, blow-oh” meant, or 
where, exactly. “Uptown” was situated 
=jazological slanguage put forth by 
Roy and Anita on their record-busting 
recording of Let Me Off Upiown. Even- 
tually, the big Krupa band, like most 
others, simmered down and broke up 
shortly after the close of World War IT; 
Anita and Roy took off on their own 
even before that time, never again to 
scale such heady heights, but they're all 
ack together on Gene Krupa (Colum- 
bia CL. 753), a re-issue of the band’s most 
knocked-out moments from 1940 to 1947. 
Included in the select circle of wax are 
the aforementioned Uptown, Roy's tear- 
‘em-up trumpet on After You've Gone, 
Anita’s low-groove song without words. 
That's What You Think, and Gene's 
special showstopper Drum Boogie 


Even before Krupa’s heyday. 
Benny Goodman band was 
several inches of insulated roof at a 


string of dance halls and big hotel ball- 
rooms across the country, starting at the 
Roosevelt in New York City, on to 
Elitch’s Gardens in Denver, then to the 
Palomar in L.A, That, of course, is a 
stirring saga, and you can read some of 
Benny’s own reflections on it (and other 
things) in this issue of pLaynoy. B. G.’s 
b of socky, solid swing is back with 
us stronger than ever, and you've prob- 


ably noticed the whole rabble of “com- 
memorative” LPs popping up at your 
record dealer's. One of the first, “and 
best, of these is Mr. Benny Goodman 
(Capitol $706), which is not a re-issue of 
older Goodman waxings, but a fresh 
gathering of the B.G. alunmni association 
delivering the old wallop to seve 

the original tunes and arrangements that 
made him famous (all featured in the 
Hollywood holocaust, The Benny Good- 
man Story). 


We gave a rave notice to Lurlean 
Humer in the Dining-Drinking section 
of last December's After Hours column, 
and we want to cheer her first LP just 
as wildly, On Lonesome Gal (Victor 
LPM-1151) she shows off a winsome, 
warm contralto voice that has made her 
Ik-of-the-town favorite at Chicago's 
Cloister Inn for several year's running, 
and we especially revel in her deep: 
toned treatments of Il’s You or No One, 
Stranger in Town and But Not for Me. 
This is gimmickless, honest singing at 
its very, very best. 


During a lifetime that stretched across 
62 years, Luigi Boccherini turned out a 
staggering stack of nearly 500 instru. 
mental works. inchiding 97 string quar: 
tets, 125 quintets and 20 sympho 
At one time, he held the title of “com- 
and virtuoso” to the king of 
n's brother, the Infante Luts. at 
Madrid, later became “chamber-com- 
poser” to King Frederick William II 
of Prussia, then fell under the forebod- 
ing wing of Lucien Bonaparte, who 
eventually Jed him down the path to 
poverty laced with obscurity. Boccherini 
died in Madrid, May 28, 1805. a most 
miserable and misunderstood man. Al- 
though he has never been accorded a top 
position in the towering hierarchy of 
classicists, several of his chamber works 
have guaranteed him a full measure of 
esteem and ii ity. His lyrical, 
soaring, digni rtets are splashed 
throughout brilliant tone-colors 
and a w 
he: 


with 
Ith of inventiveness; 
rd four of his best played exci 
by the New Music Quartet: the B 


58 (Columbia ML 5047). 


Jackie Gleason is pussy-footing around 
the bedroom again with his tepid brand 
of moody meanderings, this one en- 
titled Music to Change Her Mind (Cap- 
itol W632). We doubt whether it will, 
but in case you'd like to try you'll get 
some help from Bobby Hackett’s syrup- 
sweet cornet flitting in and out of a 
honeycomb of fiddles and making gushy 
such pleasantenough ballads as Take 
Me In Your Arms, It's the Talk of the 
Town and I’m Glad There Is You, all 
played, of course, at the exact same 
death-march cadence. 


We've enjoyed Doris Day's dulcet 
tones since her band vocalist days with 
Les Brown. Like other freckle-faced, 

nosed, curly-locked moppets (Betty 

utton, Liberace, et Ai ), Doris 
wound up in Hollywood assigned to a 


colorful duster of filmusicals with but- 
in depth from Mrs. 
famity Jane. Day in 
mbia CL 749) culls 


track 


stylings, 
Sceret Love, lilting 
way and tender Till We Mcet Again. 


including her lovely 
Lullaby of Broad- 


films 


The fonnies’ about Forev 
Darlin’, starrin’ Lucille Ball and Desi 
Amaz, iss thot Desi plays a research 
chemist. Ain’ thot rich? Of course, Lu- 
cille makes a lot of fonny faces, on’ 
James Mason looks embarrased mov’ of 
ihe time os if he’s wonderin’ how he got 
into the picture, what he's doin’, on’ 


where the hell is the way out. Tha’s the 
way we felt, too. 
One of Europe's busiest and best 


screen lovers is a shortish, chunky, gray- 
haired, middle-aged Italian named 
Vittorio De Sica. That he's also one of 
the world's finest film directors (The 
Bicycle Thief, Umberto D.) is certainly 
worthy of mention but beside the im- 
mediate point, because we feel like talk- 
ing about this fellow as an actor, He's 
a damned good one. He's stylish and 
sensitive, virile and vigorous; an in- 
spired comic and a powerful interpreter 
of more scrious roles. One of the seri 

ous roles was in The Earrings of Mad- 
ame De, where his portrayal of a mature 
lover got us to speculating on how fine 
he'd be as that most mature of lovers, 
the older Mark Antony of Shakespeare's 
Antony and Cleopatra. Just in case thi: 
role never occurred to ‘Signor De Sica, 
we intend to nail him next time he 
comes through town and put the bug in 
his car. The Shakespeare Antony would 
be a natural for the screen, anyw: 
among other good reasoi it contains 
scenes so short it’s next to impossible to 
do them justice on the stage. But back 
to De Sica: in Times Gone By and 
Bread, Love and Dreams, he was teamed 


Dreams, 
village, the same people, the same don- 
keys. It's charming and pastoral and 
pleasant. Gina, whom we love and 
cherish, is the only fly in the spaghetti 
sauce: as the earthy peasantgirl of the 
title, she’s not actress enough to throw 
off her middle-class urban background, 
and consequently, she comes across as 
phony as a $8 bill. Of course, a $3 bill, 
fashioned well, can be a thing beat 
tiful to behold, but- e Gina—it’s not 
much goed for anything else. De Sica, 
however, althongh his name may not be 
quite as big as Gina's on the marquee, 
is the star of Frisky. See it. 
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(fiction BY H. E. HECKELMANN 


ILLUSTRATED BY SEYMOUR FLEISHMAN 


WE WERE siTtinc at North Avenue Beach, 
eating peanuts and watching pretty girls 
genting sleepy and careless ‘in the sun- 
shine. My friend, Marty, waved his hand 
graciously towards the water and said 
solemnly, “I see a new fate in store for 
us.” 


“We have been in many ventures to- 
gether,” I said patiently, “but drowning 
in Lake Michigan is out.” 

He looked at me scornfully. “You 
have no imagination.” He assumed the 
manner of one talking to an inferior. 
“Listen, Horsey,” he said slowly, “I've 
tried to get you to understand this many 
times. You have to have big ideas to as- 
sociate with classy women. You have to 
want to eat caviar and drink cham. 
pagne, not... not,” he motioned vio- 


lently, “. . . not be satisfied with pea. 
nuts, 
“T paid for these peanuts, Marty. You 


were broke, remember?” 

‘That has nothing to do with it." he 
said as he dug into the bag for a fistfull. 
I squeezed my hand together around the 
bag so he couldn't get too many out. 

He continued, “One has to develop 
an air of success and hobnob with the 
upper set if one hopes to enjoy the com- 
panionship of high class damsels.” 

‘How about being waiters in some 
high dass dump?” 

“No, no, no, no,” he said, straining 
to control his annoyance. “Waiters are 
servants, not equals.” 

“Chuck Meyers was a waiter,” I said. 
“He's got two cars, a big house, a beauti- 
ful wife and a jolly, plump maid.” 

“He is a poseur,” Marty declared. 
“Not socially acceptable. It’s not how 
much money you have. It is the scope of 
your way of life. Personally, I enjoy 
lavish leisure. I'm not sure about you, 
Horsey.” 

He was silent. 

“What's the deal?” I asked. 

With dignity and careful pronounce- 
iment he said, “We should become yachts 


“I don’t mean the Lincoln Park La- 
goon! I mean out there. Big white boat. 


“Would you please take over?” said Marty as he turned green 


Yacht caps. Tall drinks. Pretty girls. 
Midnight parties. Invigorating storms. 
Strange lands. Trading beads with the 
natives for an island of fruit. Trading 
cows for wives: 

“I hate cows.” 

“I's a chance to rub elbows with peo- 
ple of wealth and culture 


“All right,” I said with some irrita- 


“That,” Marty said archly, “is why 
most men do not have yachts. They 
suffer from the grand delusion that 
yachts cost fortunes. It is merely a clever 
rumor circulated by present yachtsmen 
to keep the sport from being crowded 
and to hoard women.” 

He pulled a crumpled piece of news 

aper Out of his pocket and squinted at 
it carefully. In a monotone he read, 
“For sale, Forty-foot schooner. Sleeps 
eight. Three hundred dollars.” 

“Where is it? At the bottom of the 
Chicago River?” 

“Here's another. Thirty-foot cabin 
cruiser. Excellent for handyman. Will 
trade for banjo or best offer.” He rap- 
ped the paper with his fist. “With some 
white paint and an engine tuneup we 
can save ourselves thousands of dollars.” 
think we'd do better with the 
banjo.” 

“We can take a look,” Marty said. “In 
case we find a steal, how much money 
can you borrow?” 

‘Not enough to pay off what I already 


‘orget your past. In a short time we 
might be wealthy. Do you realize what 
a tip from some financier’s loveable 
daughter could do for us on the stock 
market? We'll borrow capitol and live 
off your investments. Compared to that, 
the cost of a slightly used yacht is mere 
peanuts.” 

He dug his hand into the bag and 
scraped out the last crumbs. 

A Hel raven boat cruised close to the 
shore. A heavy set man was seated on 
the fly bridge. Two curvy girls in play 
suits lounged on the front deck. A 


The Cruise of the Aphrodite 


a tale of fearless men who brave the myriad terrors of the deep 
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steward came from the cabin with a tray 
of sandwiches and cocktails. Marty put 
his fingers in his mouth and gave a 
piercing whistle. 
looked over. 
waved. 

The heavy set man stared quietly. 
The two girls stared sullenly. The stew- 
ard waved bacl 

Marty was excited. 
it is to make contacts? 
hat was only the steward.” 

Looked like the owner to me. They 
would have all waved if we had been 
in a boat. We are just landlubbers. We 
are not a part of the sporting world.” 

“Marty,” I said, “I got a friend with 
a little boat and an outboard motor we 
can borrow. I know how to start the 
movor.” 

Marty got up sternly. He shook his 
head in silent disgust and walked away. 

“Where're you going, Marty?” 

“To the boat yard.” 

nT come along?” 
‘You can,” he said condescendingly, 
{ you will make every effort to conceal 
your peasant Blow 


Everyone on board 
Marty jumped up and 


You see how easy 


The boat aa lidn't look good. All 
the best boats were gone. The ones left 
had a weatherbeaten, ancient look. The 
bleached blonde in the yard office was 
the same way, but it looked like she had 
more trips in her than the boats. Marty 
had a weakness for any kind of blonde. 

“My good woman,” he said in careful 
accents, “allow me to introduce us. I am 
Martin Smedley the third and this is 
my secretary and traveling companion, 
Mr. Horace Forester.” 

“My name is Waldschmidter,” I cor- 
rected. 

He gave me a guarded nudge as he 
eyed her rather hefty figure. All this 
time he was holding his hand out stiffly. 
The woman looked at it, suspiciously 
and then gave it a limp 

“I don't do the buying, 
fensively. 

“Dear madam, we are not salesmen,” 
Marty assured her with a forgiving 
laugh. “We are interested in purchasing 
a Buble yacht with which to enjoy the 
pleasures of Lake M an and the hos- 

of this city’s gracious yacht 


ie said de- 


_ I gave Marty a nudge not to overdo 
it. 

The woman looked at us uncertainly 
for a few moments and then shouted in 
a loud voice, “Max!” 

‘There were strange noiscs in another 
room. A thin man came shuffing into 
the office. He looked like he had been 
sleeping it off. 
hey want a boat,” 
and walked out. 

The yardman sized us up. Marty 
straightened his faded tie and picked 
speck of lint from his sagging tweed suit. 

“I got an old one for fifty bucks,” the 


the woman said 


yardman said. 
ct me assure you that money is no 
object.” Marty told him. “Although we 


would be interested in a moderately 
priced vessel since it would allow us to 
invest more in remodelling to suit our 
tastes.” 


‘ou can sink a wad into this one,” 
the yardman said. He led us to a far 
corner of the boat yard. 

Propped op with rotting timbers was 
the warped hull of a boat. Marty re- 
garded it thoughtfully. I climbed up a 
shaky ladder and looked inside. It had 
no cabin, no deck, no motor and a hole 
in the bottom. 

“It’s been recently worked on,” the 
yardman said. 

Someone had built a crude framework 
of twoby-fours over it and tacked on a 
ragged piece of canvas to keep off the 
sunlight. 

“When was the last time it was in the 
2" I asked. 

‘Couldn't really say, Only been work- 
in’ here eight years.” 

“What happened to the engine?” 

“Dropped out, We cut her up for 
ballast.” 

Marty was undismayed. “We'll prob- 
ably have to pay a bit more,” he stated, 
“but in the long run it will save money 
on_repairs.” 

The yardman thought for a moment. 
“Could you go as high as three hun- 
dred?” he asked. one floats,” he 
added hurriedly. 

rice is not really an object.” 
repeated, * “but . 

“It’s got to be cash,” the yardman 
terrupted. “The owner is forced to leave 
town.” 

We walked down a row of empty boat 
cradles and descended a short flight of 
steps to the dock. It was only sagging 
planks ‘d to the tops of rotting pil- 
ings. Floating low in the water was a 
dirty boat hung with automobile tires. 
Its paint was peeling off. 

“It has nice low lines 

“tt needs pumping out, 
explained. 

t looks strange. 
shape of a shoe,” I 
small.” 

“This here is a custom made boat. 
Me fellow that owns it built it him- 
self.” 

's he a carpenter?” Marty asked. 
No, but he likes to work with wood. 
He's a shoemaker.” 

We climbed into the small cockpit. 
The boat rocked dangerously. I looked 
into the doorless cabin. It was only four 
feet high with part of it under water. 
“What are the specifications of its 
power plant?” Marty asked. 

“The engine was tore out of a ‘34 
Ford. Makes it nicer than boat engines. 
You can crank it when your battcry’s 
down.” 

A gear shift lever and knob stuck out 
of the center of the dock. The yardman 
patted it. “Gives you three speeds for- 
ward and one in reverse. Right now the 
clutch needs fixin’ so it'll only go in re- 


Marty 


*" Marty said. 
the yardman 


Almost has the 
said. “It’s kind of 


gether, Don't they usually use screws?” 
I asked. 
“Them's boat n: 
quickly. 
“It's too small,” Marty saic 
“Two cows would sink it,” I added. 
“Well, if you want something bigger 
you got to pay more. How about a 


” the yardman said 


thousand bucks?” 

I got a coughing spell. 

Manty poked me viciously. 
a look at it,” he said. 

This one was about forty feet long. It 
was roomy, but old. [t had a cabin un 
der the forward deck, a main cabin and 
a trunk cabin. It was stripped of tur- 
nishings. The wood looked like dirty 
gray blotting paper. Marty was elec: 

ed. 


“Well take 


“This is elegant. Really elegant.” He 
tempered his enthusiasm in front of the 
yardman. “It will need extensive fur- 
nishings and redecoration,” he told him. 

‘The yardman said, “It makes a nice 
roomy shack on the river. Guy that owns 
it used to bring women here. You and 
your friend can have some good times. 
Put in a coal stove for the winter. Get 
some lanterns for light and,” he winked, 
“a couple of soft mattresses. You can 
haul water from the yard office. It’s 
about a hundred yards. 

“We are interested in extensive cruis- 
arty laughed. 

yourself,” the yardman 
flatly. “You want her?” 

“Weil,” Marty said, “let's discuss the 
financial aspects of your offer.” 

It didn’t seem that he could do it, but 
Marty talked the yardman down two 


in 


said 


hundred bucks. To raise money we 
spent two days pawning things and visit 
ing all our erstwhile friends. By the 


sheer force of his threatening, black- 
mailing, swindling personality, he man- 
aged to borrow all but four hundred 
dollars. He tried every thinkable scheme 
for getting the rest of it, including some 
schemes that were not ble, like 
trying to sell bartenders future cruising 
privileges at twenty-five dollars a throw. 
hey have no imagination,” Marty 
bitterly. “They are enslaved to peas 
ttitudes. It is better that we do not 


“They maybe vee have kicked in 
a pony of beer,” I speculated. 

“Ale!” Marty said. “It’s called ale. 
Only the poor drink beer. Ale comes in 
small bottles.” 

“Speaking of drinking,” I said, 
“there's Lefty across the street. It looks 
like he's having a party. 

Lefty was sitting slecpily in a doorway 
holding a half-empty pint of port wine 
in one hand. 

Marty slapped me on the back. 
“That's it. A fine suggestion. Lefty just 
got discharged, Maybe he's loaded.” 

We made a fast, dangerous crossing of 
the street. He approached Lefty with 
his arms extended like he was going to 
hug him. “Lefty, my old comrade,” he 
said warmly. 

Lefty looked at him groggily and wied 
to get up and leave. He couldn't quite 
make it, 

Marty grabbed a limp arm and began 
to pump it up and down. “Lefty, we 
have so much to talk over. So many old 
mes to remember and so many new 
experiences to share with each other. 
You must be my guest for a welcome 
home party.” 

“I need some sleep,” Lefty said 
(continued on page 54) 


article BY JACK OLSEN 


THE SPORT OF SPORTS CAR 


RACIN 


a school teacher in a red ferrari is a man with verve 


THE SPORTS CAR FAN is a lover, and his car is his 
mistress. She is expensive, and she demands high: 
priced accessories. She is unpredictable, and she 

be dangerous. She is a mystery whose Sortilege is 
axlegrease, a siren who sometimes purrs and some- 
times sends her keeper home unsatisfied, “Not to- 


Ernie Erickson opens up his D-Type Jaguar in the big race at Elkhart Lake, Wisconsin. 


Briggs Cunningham in his Cunningham Special (left) and William C, Spear driving his Maserati. 


British driver Gordon Benett, Jim Kimberly and Cunningham joke 
before the race and (right) Cunningham’s crew pushes Special to track. 


J. Jefford eats up dirt in 5th race between Jaguars, | Corvette and | T-Bird. 


night,” she says. “Not till you buy me those new 
cams.” But doodlebug Renault or growling Maserati, 
she is an adventure in pure pleasure. 

Something there is about a sports car that can send 
a chairman of the board sprawling in his Brooks Bros. 
suit to tighten a bolt or oil a bearing. 

Something there is that can drive a cartoonist like 
Charles Addams or a television personality like Dave 
Garroway to affix goggles to face and go tooling down 
the road like a high-school boy with his first Model-A. 

What's the lure? Scratch a dozen aficionados and 
you get a dozen answers. Man likes to tinker. He 
likes to speed. He likes to give orders to a thing 
mechanical and see them obeyed. He likes to look 
over his shoulder and wave goodbye to his fellows. He 
likes to be different, stylish, courageous. heroic. A 


school teacher in ated Ferrari is a man with verve. A 
banker cornering tightly in a Triumph has no paunch 
at all. An accountant in 2 Fiat is a gay rogue indced. 
Nor does there seem to be any immunity to the 
virus. An official of a midwest sports car club tells of 
the day a motorcycle policeman spent 20 minutes 
catching up with his Jaguar on the New Jersey Turn 
pike. "Say, Bud, I clocked you at 100,” the trooper 
said. “This litde thing goes that fast?” 
ure,” the owner said, climbing out. “Give it a 


‘The trooper roared down the road and returned in 
about three minutes, his face a picture of joyous 
surprise. “Okay, Bud,” he said, “I don’t blame you.” 

This miraculous machine which so frees a man of 
his inhibitions is not purely a touring car and not 


Benett, in Cunningham Maserati, pulls ahead of one of Kimberly's Ferraris, 


Below: Kimberly Ferrari 
gets a tire change and, ot 
tight: Briggs Cunningham 
walks away from the track 
ofter his Special has 
gone to pieces under him. 


Cee raes 


In a state of near-shock after the race, Phil Hill describes how he drove the George Tilp Ferrari to victory over 
Cunningham's D-Type Jaguar driven by Sherwood Johnston. Johnston and Hill duelled for the lead during most of the 
race and were never more than 12 seconds apart. As Hill talked he twisted and bent a beer can in his tense hands. 


purely a racer. The sports car is a schizophrenic 
Swiss watch-on-wheels, capable of the widest diver- 
gence in performance. It will take you gently to your 
club or flatout on the straight at Daytona Beach. It 
will make you feel at home on cutback mountain 
curves and in the tightest traffic, on cobblestone alleys 
and slick superhighways. It is not something you ride 
in; it is something you drive. A sports car with auto- 
matic transmission would be like a mistress who un- 
dresses herself. There are times when a man does not 
want to be helped. 

From the pride of possession comes the natural 
desire to compete—to see how your MG stacks up 
against the Austin-Healey down the block. American 

(continued on page 33) 
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“T had Mr. Stevens over for a few drinks Friday evening, and 
when I suggested it was getting late, he made me promise to 
let him stay till the end of the radio program we'd been 
listening to. Ever hear a thing called ‘“Monitor’?!” 


GOODMAN a 


BY BENNY GOODMAN 


benny ad libs on jazz 


WHEN THE GLENN MILLER STORY played 
to packed movie houses not long ago, [ 
felt that Hollywood — or at least a few 
perceptive gentlemen in Hollywood — 
had at last solved the riddle of how to 
present popular-music-witha-plot on the 
screen. The wild public acclaim for the 
picture certainly proved that the aj 
proach was the right one, and, beside 
that, the film turned out to be a husky 
money-maker. When the same company. 
writer and producer contacted me later 
and suggested they film The Benny 
Goodman Story, 1 gave my permission 
in one minute flat. 

Man, what memories were recreated 
for me during some of the scene shoot 
ings that followed! The big jam session 
at the Paramount Theatre in New York 
had to be filmed inside the United Art- 
ists Theatre in Los Angeles, but that 
didn’t make any difference. Hundreds 
of teen-agers in short skirts, long hair 
and saddle shoes were hired to fill the 
seats. Though most of these kids hadn't 
even been born when swing first became 
the rage, once our band started blowing 
they got so crazily enthusiastic that 
Donna Reed, who plays my wife, Alice, 
in the picture, wound up on the casu- 
alty list. Whacked on the nose, jabbed 
in the ribs and kicked in the thigh, 
Donna came out of it swinging right 
along with the rest of them. 

This same group of teen-agers gave 
us another jolt when we brought the 
whole bunch out to the Universal lot 
and sent them into the Palomar Ball- 
room scene with strict orders to “dance 

(continued on page 61) 
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meet CLEMENTINE 


she is charming all of gay paree 


“They've got to see each other somewhere. 
You won't let them go out together.” 


toon world created by Monsieur 

Jean Bellus, and her humorous 
misadventures appear regularly in 
the newspaper I’vance-Dimanche. She 
is a secretary in an office and she 
makes her home with a pair of un- 
usually understanding, middleclass 
parents. Her mother and father are 
generally bewildered by, and always 
broad-minded about, the amorous 
antics of Clementine’s boyfriends 
and they welcome each new suitor, 
even though some are obviously in- 
terested in something more than 
their daughter’s hand. As for Clem- 
entine, she goes from one affair to 
another with such naive sweetness 
that even the prudish reader is more 
apt to be charmed than shocked. 
Clementine is the most popular car- 
toon character in France and now a 
new book, Clementine Cheérie, pub- 
lished by Grayson Publishing Cor- 
poration ($2.95) will give Americans 
a chance to get to know her. And 
to know Clementine is to love her. 


Clos lives in a Parisian car 


“| think... 1 mean I hope, our little girl is going to 
announce her engagement very soon.” 


“Don't be impatient . . . she can never decide 
which dress goes with that hat.’ 


“These youngsters! It doesn’t take 
much fo amuse them!’ 
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“He used to try to pick me up that way, too!” 


“Clementine! You might at least comb your hair.” 


“Aw, don't go away mad, Clementine!’ 
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THE SHIRTS ON YOUR 


exciting in cut and colors 


attire BY BLAKE RUTHERFORD 


THEME FOR THE WESTERN WORLD: cool and casual covering. Wit- 
ness the shirt-happy gentlemen on the starboard page (each, 
admittedly, just a shell of his former self). Packed with sea- 
fresh departures in cut, collars and colors, the sport shirt 
shenanigans of the international fashion set are exciting to sce. 
Note the collar on the blue Italian job: a short-point wide- 
spread with just a touch of roll, opening into a deep, deep 
neck. Note also the colorful clutch of stripes (heretofore so 
dashing on tigers, hot-blooded Sioux and barber poles) blended 
with a subtle, almost languid, effect. Whether you take your 
Aprils in Pomona or Princeton, chances are your favorite sport 
shirts this season were first seen in Paris or Portofino. Going 
at it clockwise, starting with the long-sleeved guy lunging for 
the Collins cooler, we have, voild, a brown and black striped 
affair in a ribbon weave of Egyptian cotton, with a Continental 
mitered collar, washable, $15. Next, a Copen blue Italian shirt 
of pure silk with half sleeves, horizontal stripes of red and 
black, Italian collar, non-washable, $18.50. Following, a French 
boatneck pullover fashioned of spun cotton with the Riviera 
sleeve, smoothly blended horizontal stripes of gold, russet and 
blue, washable, $5.95. Then, a classic British boots-and-saddles 
pattern of Egyptian maize-colored cotton, trimmed in hunter's 
green and black, with half sleeves, washable, $12.95. Finally, 
the bicyclists’ bonanza: a bright crimson shirt of Acilan with 
racers’ collar piped in black and white, washable, $10.95. 
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SELECTING YOUR FIRST WIFE 


further instructions on succeeding with women without really trying 


satire BY SHEPHERD MEAD 


ov May ask the question which is 
Voor Soy fips “wry oar 

‘The reasons are countless. They are as 
many as there are happy couples living 
in wedded bliss. Not every reason, how- 
ever, would suit you. 

Perhaps we should thumb through a 
working check list. Write down any rea- 
sons that appeal to you. 


GREATER COMFORT 


There is no question that marriage can 
give a man greater creature comforts. 
The familiar picture of the devoted wife, 
the pipe and slippers, and the tender 
loving care is all too true in many cases, 
and can last for months. 

If you have no good clubs, service apart- 
ments or hotels in your neighborhood 
consider this seriously. 

After children arrive, of course, you 
will have to shift for yourself, You will 
then be physically uncomfortable a 
greater part of the time. But in many 
Cases the sacrifice is worth it. 


MORE COMPANIONSHIP 


The married man is never lonely. 
‘There are people around all the time, 
especially after the arrival of children. 

In fact, many husbands and fathers 


Choose your own reason 


have not had a moment to themselves for 
fears. 

The velfish husband who expects com- 
panionship from his wife, however, will 
be disappointed. The first wife, as we 
will see, must work fourteen to sixteen 
hours a day and has little time to be a 
companion to her husband. 

Don't be unreasonable. If you want 
the companionship primarily of adult fe- 
males, by all means stay single. You can 
have as much as you like, and of far 
greater variety. Find reliable unattached 
girls with similar hobbies and you will 
have companionship galore. 

But will you be building a real founda- 
tion, a way of life that will last? 


THE JOYS OF CHILDREN 


Children are certainly a great joy. 

This is particularly true of other 
people’s children. If you want to give 
joy to others, by all means have lots of 
them. 

For your own pleasure, however, it is 
best to encourage brothers, sisters, or 
close friends to marry and procreate. It 
is the uncle or trusted friend who really 
enjoys children, and sees them at their 
best. too. They will be dean, well- 
dressed, well-behaved, and with their 


company manners. A gilt or two may 
spoil them a little, but will go a long way 
toward making the non-father loved and 
admired. Romp with them freely. It will 
do you no harm if the children are well 
trained, and will be appreciated by the 
youngsters, 

Grandchildren are best. To the grand. 
father go all the advantages of having 
children without any of the drawbacks. 

How to have grandchildren without 
going through the occasionally messy 
process of having children first is a task 
we have thrown to our researchers. 


SELF DUPLICATION 


You probably feel, as so many men do, 
that your own qualities are unique and 
wonderful, and that there should be 
some way of making more of you. 
There is. 

If you can get used to children, you 
will find that they often duplicate the 
parent to a marked degree. If you have 
enough of them you are bound to find at 
least one which recaptures some of your 
best points. 

Though there are other ways of having 
children, marriage is the only one that is 
socially acceptable. Get married and be- 
fore you know it the little ones will be 
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on their way. 
LONGER LIFE 


Any set of life insurance figures will 
show you that married men live longer 
lives than unmarried ones. This is true. 

What it means is that the men who 
choose to marry are the longer-lived types, 
paradoxically cnough the less adventur- 
ous and more sedentary. This is because 
of the popular misconception that mar- 
ried life is quieter and more settled. 

Getting married will not actually make 
you live longer, however. It will shorten 
ur life. But once again, in many cases 
it is worth it, 


SEX 


The man who marries for sex alone 
will surely regret it, 

If you are one of this stripe, you have 
no need for marriage, since you will have 
few scruples against taking advantage of 
unmarried girls, and will find far more 
sex outside of wedlock than within it. 

Our instruction is not for your breed, 
nor will you be welcome in any of our 
discussion groups. 


CHOOSE YOUR OWN REASON 


Have you found a reason that suits 
you? Doubtless not, for this is a matter 
in which you had best choose your own 
reason. 

If you are decent and honorable, you 
may be swayed by the fact that getting 
married is the right thing to do. This 
alone will be enough for many of you. 

‘Whatever your reason, if your choice is 
marriage, do not enter it blindly, The 
pitfalls are many, the margin for error 
small. 

If you decide to marry, your problems 
will be to select your first wife, and to 
marry her quickly, since she will not have 
the qualities that make for a suitable 
fiancée. 

Before we list the qualities to look for, 
we had best answer another frequent 
question: 


“SHALL 1 MARRY BENEATH MYSELF?” 


We must all face this question squarely. 

Try to look at yourself objectively. 
Make an honest but accurate estimate of 
your merits, charms, and abilities. Be 
sure to tally up your mental qualities, the 
keen mind that is common to so many 
males. 

Add to this sum your basic, simple 
maleness, which is so fine. You will prob- 
ably be faced with this fact, as so many 
men are: you must marry beneath your- 
self. There is no other direction in which 
to marry. 

The problem usually becomes one of 
degree. How far beneath you should you 
marry, and in what direction? 

This leads us to the qualities to look 
for in the first wife. 


A FIRM HEALTHY BODY 


‘The first wife, as opposed to the fiancée, 
must be practicable and serviceable. She 


is neither a toy, an ornament, nor a play- 
mate. She will be your wife during the 
early, hard years before you can afford a 
staff of servants. She will serve as mother, 
cook, housemaid, chauffeur, nurse, and 
charwoman. This will allow her, if she is 
nimble, six or seven hours of sleep a 
night, ample for a sturdy girl. 

It is best, before deciding definitely, 
to test for firmness. Few of us would 
consider buying a grapefruit without 
squeezing it—yet how many make the 
far more important choice of a close 
companion in a sloppy, hitor-miss fash- 
ion? 

Using the thumb and forefinger, exert 
gentle pressure along certain key muscles, 
A girl with good muscular tone will wear 
well and last for years, even if neglected 
occasionally. She will not tire easily, and 
will usually maintain a cheerful disposi- 
tion despite long hours and hard work, 

“Davie, you pinched me!” 

“Oh, sorry, Phoebe. Must have 
slipped.” 

“Well, stop 

“Have you ever thought of taking 
a bit more exercise?” 


ENDURANCE 


‘Though the fiancée, as we have seen, 
needs occasional bursts of strength, the 
first wife must have endurance, must be 
good over the long haul. 

‘There is no known method of testing 
this accurately, no way of telling by the 
cut of her jib, so to speak, how she will 
sail on a long beat to windward. 

However, careful observation during 
times of stress, such as a marathon series 
of cocktail parties during Christmas week, 
will give some indication. Observe not 
the sparkle of personality nor the tinkle 
of surrounding laughter, but signs of 
physical deterioration, sagging of the dia- 
phragm, and abnormal ‘clinging to or 
leaning upon door jambs or male guests. 


DOGLIKE DEVOTION 


‘The fun-loving qualities of the perfect 
fiancée have no place in the first wife, 
who will be allowed little time for un- 
productive merriment. 

You will be looking for a girl who is 
earnest, conscientious, and possessed of 
doglike devotion and a strong sense of 
duty. 

She should be willing to follow you 
through thick and thin, expecting litte, 
yet happy for every favor you bestow, 
grateful for every pat or kind word. 

Beware the schemer, the girl who pre- 
tends devotion only to trap you into mar- 
riage. Simple errands often point the 
way to the right girl. 

“Davie, I spent just hours trying 
to get City Hall to answer your ques- 
tion. Must have been to twenty de- 
partments.” 

(City Hall is an excellent place to 
test strength of character) 

“Oh? Find the answer, Susie?” 

“Well, no, Davie, I didn’t, but——" 

“Got a permanent today, too, eh?" 


(Be quick to note evidence of per- 
sonal vanity or selfishness.) 
“I simply had to—1— 
“Doesn't matter, pet, 1 don’t mind 
at all.” 
(No use making an open display of 
lemper.) 
Keep looking. No effort is too great if 
you are to find the girl of your dreams. 


Many men look for a girl with a strong 
mind. ‘Thisis a mistake. Your own mind 
will be strong enough for both of you. 
Powerful mental equipment on the part 
of the wife leads only to friction and un- 
pleasantness. Sparks can fly and tears 
may flow. 

The first wife should have a good but 
flexible mind, one that will bend easil 
Keep bending it in the right direction, 
and you will soon have a wife that is 
the envy of all your friends. 

Many believe that education is harmful 
to the good wife. Nothing could be far- 
ther from the truth. In hundreds of cases 
girls with actual degrees have made fine 
wives. Though there is little that the 
classroom can contribute to the work she 
will have to do, most modern girls’ 
schools encourage games and body build- 
ing sports. Field hockey, especially, is 
good. It ingeniously duplicates sweeping 
and mopping motions. Girls who marry 
quickly following school can even retain 
some of the same callouses, well-trained 
muscles, and nimble athletic reflexes. 

Her real education will begin the mo- 
ment the two of you become man and 
wife. All during this period, which may 
ast for years, she will be learning, pluck- 
ing the ripe fruit that hangs so heavily 
from your mental branches. 


GOOD BREEDING 


The influence of heredity, which 
science tells us is so important,” should 
not be overlooked. A girl with a good 
set of chromosomes is a prize indeed. 

How, so many ask, can I check up on 


Look to her family. A father, for ex- 
ample, who is on the Board of Directors 
of a number of influential corporations 
can be reasonably sure to have acceptable 
chromosomes. Worldly honors do not 
come by accident, and are only too often 
the result of good breeding and a well- 
chosen group of ancestors. 


“CAN I REALLY FIND HER?” 


“What are my chances," you may ask, 
“of finding such a woman?” Very sinall. 
But don't be discouraged. Remember 
that the new wife is only the raw materia 
with which you will work. It will be your 
duty to train her, long and painful as 
the process may be. 

If you keep at it, with little thought 
of self, but only a firm resolve to have a 
fine wife, you will succeed! 

NEXT MON 
“TRAINING YOUR FIRST Wi 


ARTHUR PAUL 


H LDING FAST to the handrail, Avis 
hitched herself up the narrow bank 
of stairs. She paused at the landing to un- 
latch the door to the roof. As it swung 
full, someone moved in the shadows. 
Avis drew back, catching her breath. 
The figure lowered his gun with a 
laugh. 3 

“Sorry!” he sang. “Thought you were 
a pheasant.’ 

She stared at sullenly. He was 
squatting with his back to the ledge, the 
revolver cradled loosely in his lap. A 
ragged circle of cigarette butts sur- 
rounded him. Through the settling 


NO MORE GIFTS 


a lifetime of running; and at the end, a nice little package named avis 


dusk his features assumed those of the 
new roomer. 

“That wasn't very bright,” Avis. said. 
“People have been killed by unloaded 
guns.” 

His tecth shone in a grin, “A stupid 
gag.” he agrecd. “Pull up a seat and 
be sociable.” 

‘She stepped out on the roof hesitantly. 
“Mind closing the door?” 

Surprised, Avis turned and pushed the 
door shut. 

“That's bet 
stand the draft.” 

Avis came forward, dragging her with- 


he said. 


“LT can't 


fiction BY WILLARD MARSH 


ered right foot behind her with a quick 
crablike gait. She was conscious of his 
eyes following her across the tarred 
gravel to the weathered camp stool. 
Seating herself, she waited for him to 
comment awkwardly on the weather, 
get to his sound normal feet in embar- 
rassment and leave her to the arriving 
night. But instead he smiled disarm 
ingly. 

“Got a chance to get some hunting in 
this weekend," he said. “Thought I'd 
come up for some air and clean my gun.” 

“I didn't think they hunted pheasants 

(continued on page 58) 
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SPORTS CAR 


sports car, clubs have laid down rigid 
rules to keep competition pure. To 
qualify in recognized events, a sports 
car must have two seats, a door, fenders, 
headlights, a spare wheel and tire, starter, 
battery and generator. In races and 
efficiency “rallies,” it must compete with 
its peers, cars with about the same cylin- 
der displacement. (As soon as a sports 
car is altered, it must race in a “modi- 
fied” class, where its competitors also 
have been tinkered with. “he removal 
of one bumper makes a car “modified.") 

On paper, standard American auto- 
mobiles seem to meet all the require- 
ments, but their own limitations keep 
them from qualifying as sports cars. 
Super-powered U. S. cars are not neces- 
Si super-eficient. They are soft- 
a ged, heavy, ponderous alongside 
their little cousins. Matched with a 
snippy Simca in a tortuous road race, 
a 300-horsepower American limousine 
would be elbowed out at the first tur 

‘The sports car craze bears a mad 
Europe label; the best cars are British, 
French, German, Italian. American 
industry has taken several cracks at the 
market, with uniformly unrewarding re- 
sults. Production of Chevrolet's plastic. 
bodied Corvette has been cut to a trickle. 
The Ford Thunderbird is handsomely 
designed and commercially popular, but 
in sports car competition has been 
notable chiefly for its large windshield 
through which the driver can watch the 
Ferraris and Jaguars diminishing in the 
distance. American manufacturers, late- 
comers to the field of the compact 
miniature, have not been able to solve 
such problems as rear-end sway on curves 
and fishtailing on the straights. To their 
credit, they are still wying. 

The sports car fan revels in the things 
he must do self. He does not want 
power brakes, power steering, automatic 
shift. He wants to feel the car out for 
himself, make the downshifts and up- 
shifts at his own pace, communicate with 
the wheels and the engine on as straight- 
forward a basis as possible. A high priest 
of the cult, John Wheelock Freeman, 
has observed: “I like to preserve a little 
autonomy in a car... . The current 
trend toward euphoria isn’t compatible 
with the sports car as an instituuon, A 
sports car is to be used, like a rifle. 

Sports cars range in price from $1,300 
to whatever you want to pay, in top 
speeds from 75 to 175 mph., in size from 
the beetle-like German Volkswagens and. 
French Renaults to the rakish Italian 
Ferraris and British Bentleys. They are 
refreshingly lacking in posh, with direct 
mechanical braking and steering and 
four-speed gearboxes operated by plain 
levers jutting up between the scats. 
(Ford's inclusion of power brakes, power 
steering and automatic transmission in 
the Thunderbird struck most sports 
car fans as equivalent to mixing a Mar- 
tini one-to-one.) They are devoid of 
such hanky-panky as automatic window 
controls, hydraulic seat adjustments, jut- 
rs” and other 
chromium fillips. Their body lines are 


(continued from page 19) 


smooth, continuous, uninterrupted. On 
racers like the D-type Jaguar. you can 
roll a marble from the hood to the tail- 
light with the gentlest push. 

‘But despite these points of similarity, 
one sports car may differ from another 
as much as a Nash Rambler differs from 
a Mark II. Some are made for efficiency 
—50 miles on a gallon of gas is no feat 
for a Renault. Some are made for speed 
—the Ferrari, Jaguar, Maserati, Mercedes- 
Benz can top 100 in third gear, and 
reach 160 on a straightaway. Some are 
made for maneuverability — stock Lan- 
cias and Sciatas corner like custom-built 
racers, and indeed have beaten out their 
speedier adversaries in road races where 
maneuverability mattered most. 

Sports car clubs have designed a 
variety of races and events to test these 
differences. Their aim is to match cars 
of equal abilities, thus making the con- 
tests true tests of driver skill. Racers are 
divided into classes, like boxers, depend- 
ing on cylinder displacements, starting 
with the tiniest cars and running up to 
the big roadsters. A typical sports car 
race is a frantic phantasmagoria of many 
simultancous races, Roaring away from 
the starting line are Porsches, Oscas, 
Simcas, MGs, Singers, each racing in its 
own class, each blithely unconcerned 
about the cars in other classes. The 
neophyte spectator soon finds him- 
self thoroughly perplexed. A car which 
appears to be running fifth might be in 
first place — in its particular classifica- 
tion. A car which has been lapped three 
times might turn up a winner. 

‘The undisputed glamor event of the 
sports car racer’s calendar is the wide- 
‘open road race, in which any type of car 
may compete. Sports cars, some of them 
highly modified, will tangle with 
specially-built competition racers. The 
world series of this type race is the 
Le Mans endurance contest, a 24-hour 

ja-by-tire in which the winner is the 
driver who covers the most miles. The 
big automobile companies like Jaguar 
and Ferrari spend months preparing’ for 
such races, on the theory that the pres- 
tige of victory will sell cars. Mercedes- 
Benz figured that the cost of the three 
cars it raced in one year was $200,000. 
An American, Briggs Cunningham, has 
thrown $1,000,000 of his own money 
down the drain in a fruitless five-year 
assault on Le Mans. 

Almost every country has developed its 
own "Grand Prix” — usually a race over 
a meandering closed course at average 
spceds of more than 100 mph. Because 
such courses require maneuverability as 
well as speed, “big iron” of the Indian- 
apolis type is at a major disadvantage 
and the sports car is in its native cle- 
ment. Comering efficiently, capable of 
rapid bursts of speed on straights, the 
Ferraris, Jaguars and Lancias regularly 
leave the “big iron” behind. 

Such races are as brutal as a bull fight, 
as coldly serious as a forestglen pistol 
duel. Drivers like the Argentine cham- 
pion, Juan Fangio, think nothing of 
deliberately deceiving their opponents 


in an effort to run them off the track. 
Fangio has a particular dislike of “slip- 
streaming” drivers who take advantage 
of the vacuum created by his car to in- 
crease their own speeds by 15 to 20 mph. 
He has been known to shake such 
drivers at night by turning off his brak- 
ing lights. Watching the Argentinian's 
tail lights for signs of braking, the trail- 
ing driver sees nothing, enters a curve 
at top speed, carcens off the road. 
Stirling Moss, the British driver, often 
shakes slip-streamers by waggling from 
side to side as though about to lose 
control. The parasite slips back to avoid 
a collision, and Moss gives ‘er the gi 
Cunningham, wealthy racing. sports- 
man from Green Farms, Conn., has more 
than held his own in such races, al- 
though his dream of winning at Le Mans 
apparently has slipped away for good. 
€ is, by acclamation, king-of-the-hill in 
American sports car racing. A short, wiry 
man, Cunningham has 2 prizefighter’s 
essive face, the gentle manners of a 
well-bred aristocrat, and the iron nerves 
of a riverboat gambler. Every race 
course has a “groove,” a shortest way 
around, and Cunningham is usually the 
first to find it. After the second or third 
lap, his car will move like a tain on a 
tack. Spectators on tight curves have 
noticed time and again that Cunning- 
ham will enter at precisely the same 
point, brake across the same distance, 
and floorboard into the straight exactly 
as he had on every previous lap. He 
seems oblivious to the competition, 
never deviating from his track, never 
looking over his shoulder or engaging 
in high drama. He drives like a robot. 
No less coldly efficient was Cunning- 


cham’s campaign against the road race 


records previously the exclusive province 
of the big European companies like 
Mercedes and Ferrari. As an amateur, 
Cunningham formed his own company 
and designed his own car in 1950. Ob- 
ject: victory for the United States at 
Le Mans. Cunningham's car had a tu- 
bular chassis, a Chrysler V-8 engine, 
Cadillac pistons, dual fuel pumps, mul- 
tiple carburetion, twin exhaust pipes 
and Cunningham at the wheel. ‘The 
Cunningham Special won nearly every 
major American race and scored a third 
place at Le Mans against cars designed 
and built by mutlti-million-dollar cor 
porations whose every resource was 
pitted against him. But this year 
America’s blue-and-white racing colors 
will vanish from Cunningham's cars. 
The old master has switched to Jaguars 
<will represent them in America’ and 
drive them in competition. If you can’t 
lick ‘em... 

Although America has developed few 
road racers of Cunningham’s stature, it 
has turned out a first-rate grand prix on 
what may well be the world’s finest en- 
closed track. “Road America,” in Wis- 
consin’s brockwurstand-butter belt, ap- 

ars slated to become a sort of U. S. 

Mans. The race course, near Elkhart 
Lake, is a blacktop strip snaking through. 
a series of kettle moraine depressions 
forming natural amphitheaters for spec 
tators. ‘The track was laid out by engi 
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neers who must have been nursing deep- 
seated grudges against racers. There are 
six 90-<degree corners and eight curves, 
with altitude differences of nearly 300 
feet. One of the curves is a 180-degree 
downhill killer of diminishing radius, 
so designed that a car which does not 
brake sharply have to go crashing 
into the woods. 

To this stern testing ground recently 
came the elite of the sports car racing 
fraternity for the first “Road America” 
grand prix. Cunningham brought a 
stable from Green Farms. Millionaire 
sportsman Jim Kimberly, the 1954 U. S. 
champion with 17 wins in 21 starts, en- 
tered his fire-enginc-red Ferraris. Wealthy 
racing enthusiast George Tilp of Cali- 
fornia sent nervous young Phil Hill to 
do battle in a white Manza_ Ferrari. 
Other big names included Bill Spear 
and Gordon Benett in Maseratis, Ernie 
Erickson in his D-Jaguar, Stewart John- 
ston in a Cunningham-owned D-Jag. 
The entry list was a bluebook of Amer- 
ica’s sports car racers. 

If some of the more experienced hands 
were nonchalant about the homegrown 
track, they soon had reason to treat it 
with respect. In a practice session, Tom 
Friedmann of Milwaukee lost control 
of his Maserati and suffered fatal burns 
in the resulting crash. Before a single 
race was run, there had been so many 
spin-outs and crashes that starter Ben 
Harris called all drivers together and 
announced sternly: “Look, this is a 
hairy tack. Get wise to it or we won't 
be having any more races.” 

The next day a bevy of Porsches, 
Renaults, MGs and assorted small cars 
zipped away in the opening race, a 100- 
miler. As expected, the race soon settled 
down among the Porsches, classiest cars 
entered, but not before there was spin- 
ning and whirling seldom seen outside 
the Moslem world. The German-built 
Porsche has its motor mounted in the 
rear, As a result, the heayy rearend 
mass tries to come up front whenever the 
driver brakes. Thus the car has a ten- 
dency to spin hind-end-to on curves. 
One by one the Porches entered the 
180-degree diminishing-radius curve and 
spun out. Spectators were showered with 
hay. Traffic came to a complete halt. 
Some of the Porsches recovered, only to 
spin out again. Ultimately the winner 
was Bob Ballenger of Highland Park, 
IIL, who had managed to leave the track 
the fewest times and run the distance at 
the relatively slow speed of 67.7 mph. 

Five other races followed quickly, but 
none produced the slapdash abandon 
of the first. Then came the line-up for 
the feature. Snapping and spitting, the 
big fourliter cars trundled out on the 
track, dashed up and down the straight- 
aways, screeched to brake-testing halts. 
For the first time, the Sten-gun pound- 
ing of the Maseratis was heard, and the 
50,000 spectators tensed in anticipation. 

Most eyes were on the blue-and-white 
of the Cunningham Special and the 
bright red of Kimberly's Ferrari, This 
was where the race figured to be. Only 
a few knew that Kimberly was drivi 


an alternate car. His 4.5 stroked Ferrari 
had gone temperamental, mistresslike, 
just before the race. Cunningham, too, 
was in trouble. His Special had been 
coughing and complaining all through 
the warmup, and he realized he would 
have to bank on his stable mate, Sher- 
wood Johnston of Rye, N. for a 
Green Farms victory. As for baby-faced 
Phil Hill, he went through his warmup 
methodically, calmly, attracting little at- 
tention except among the few who knew 
he would play Russian roulette with a 
one-shot pistol to win a race. 

‘The cars lined up. A one-minute 
bomb went off. The cars inched forward, 
their engines throbbing soft and low in 
unison. ‘The starting bomb reverberated 
across the countryside and the big cars 
catapulted from the line. They dis- 
appeared around the first curve, and for 
a while the spectators at the starting 
post had to content themselves with the 
dull roar of 26 cars carrying across the 
woods. Then amplifiers began booming 
reports from way stations around the 
track. Hill was in the lead. Johnston 
was slipstreaming him. The rest of the 
pack was fading. Cunningham's Special 
appeared to be in difficulty. Kimberly's 
red Ferrari was well back in the pack. 

At the 12-mile mark, Hill shook John- 
ston out of his slipstream and opened up 
a 7-second lead. Now it was strictly a 
two-man race. By the 68-mile mark, Hill 
had widened the gap to 12 seconds. 
Then an Allard went off the road and 
the yellow flag of caution was dropped. 
Obeying the rules, Johnston held his 
second-place position, but he gobbled 
up the distance between him and Hill. 
When Ben Harris waved green again, 
Johnston’s D-Jag was framed in the cen- 
ter of Phil Hill’s rear-view mirror. That's 
when the deadly in-fighting started. 
Hill's Ferrari had the advantage on the 
straights. The Jaguar, considered to be 
one of the best braked cars in the world, 
held the balance of power on curves. 
Hill inched away on the straight runs; 
Johnston caught up on the bends. 

Then Hill ran into heavy traffic, was 
unable to take advantage of his car's 
straightaway superiority, and lost the 
Jead to Johnston. Hill began to show 
signs of the tremendous pressure of the 
duel. He all but climbed Johnston's 
car, but the race-wise New Yorker zig- 
zagged like a blocking back and kept the 
Californian from moving by. At the 
108-mile mark, with every other car in 
the field lapped at least once by the two 
frontrunners, Hill made a near-fatal 
error. He followed Johnston too closely 
into a curve and didn’t have enough 
brake power to corner properly. He 
skidded off the track, scattering the pro- 
tective hay bales amongst the spectators. 
A quick recovery put him back in the 
race, but now Johnston was 8 seconds 
ahead, Hill began to close the distance. 

‘Twenty miles before the finish, Hill 
was ig Johnston's tail a 
tried to pass on the main straightaway, 
drew nearly abreast, then had to fall 
back for the curve. On the next lap the 
two cars roared past the main grand- 


stand in a dead heat. Once again 
Johnston was holding control on the 
curves, waiting till the last second before 
hitting his powerful disc brakes. 

As ‘the cars began the final lap, 
Johnston held a car-length lead. Behind 
him, Hill was feinting this way and that, 
uying to get by. Now there were two 
turns to go, seven-tenths of a mile. 
Johnston needed one more downshift 
from third to second at the northeast 
corner and an upshift back to third at 
the foot of the main slope and the race 
would be his. 

But where was Hill? Johnston couldn't 
find him in the mirror. That m t 
only one thing: Hill was in the blind 
spot to his right, making his move. Now 
Johnston slammed into the left-hand 
curve. He came in high, to the left, 
then started his normal outward drift 
back to the right side of the track. Then 
he saw Hill's Ferrari. It was inching 
toward the space into which Johnston's 
car was drifting. The moment of truth 
had arrived. If Johnston continued his 
drift, Hill would have to give ground 
or lurch off the track. Still Hill came on. 
‘A cash at that speed might have becn 
fatal to both men. There was a moment 
of uncertainty, then Johnston lifted his 
foot from the accelerator, Hill won by 
two car lengths. His average speed was 
80.2 mph. He had run the last lap in 2 
minutes, 54 and 55/100ths seconds, fast- 
est time of the and set a record that 
may last for years. 

The two cars finished their safety lap 
and pulled into the pits. Hill accepted 
the checkered flag and carried it for one 
more turn around the course. Johnston 
yanked the goggles from his eyes, ex- 
posing two blood-red circles where they 
had dug into him. His face appeared 
wracked by tension. He smiled only 
briefly, wiped at his eyes, ran his hand 
across his grimy forehead. Reporters 
crowded around. Not yet aware of the 
cockpit battle of wills, they asked John- 
ston: How had Hill outsmarted him? 
How had Hill forced Johnston to let 
him pass? 

‘The tired racer blinked at them and 
said, “Nobody fas to let anybody pass.” 

Chief steward. Roy Kramer grabbed 
Johnston’s sweaty hand. “If it’s any 
consolation,” he said, “you drove a great 
race.” To a reporter, Kramer added, 
“You could watch racing for 100 years 
and you'll never see another like this.” 

Hill finished his victory run and 
pulled up. He shook hands with Jobn- 
ston and was helped out of the car by 
friends. Somebody shoved a can of beer 
into his hand, and Hill drank. How do 
you feel? he was asked. Tense? Nervous? 

“No, I'm not tense,” Hill said. “I 
was just thinking — I didn't realize how 
dosely matched the cars are. We'll have 
to do something about that before the 
next race.” He drained the can, then 
gripped it between two taut hands. 
Tense? Nervous? The beer can lay 
crumbled at his feet. 


RUSTY 
ISA 
RUSTIC GAL 


miss april 
is from the hills 
of colorado 


ouR Tastes rarely run to the rural, being 
city-bred and all, but when a corn-fed 
qritter as cute as Rusty Fisher comes 
down the pike, we feel obliged to make 
an exception. We asked Rusty to give us 
some biographical data and she scrawled 
what follows across two large sheets of 
note paper. We didn’t trust ourselves to 
edit a word: 

Hoo-vah far U! Pickin Rusty Fisher 
far w're gal n Aprul. This here is a reel 
mountain gal, yes sir. Born n the great 
state of Colorado 21 yeaxs ago. She thin 
come to thet big cilty famus far it’s holly 
trees—Hollywood! Thar to fight her way 
to the top n show buzzness. A spekkin 
of fightin — she can fight and ride dern 
near as good as a man (once broke her 
nose at it—fightin that is). 

Now from what I here — she's 5 feet 
5Yp tall —a 36 here, a 22 thar, and a 35 
way down thar (sorta lack a big coke 
bottle, huh?) She has also bin in several 
movies anda gob a ordinary magazines 
and calinders. Lalso here she jus become 
Miss MG far ’56. She also sings perty 
and ant a bad dancer nether. Guess we'll 
all see her more reglar from now on. 

April is the tra mal month for 
moving and Rusty is just the sort to help 
a young man get settled in new quarters, 
so that’s what we've set her to doing as 
the April Playmate. 
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PLAYBOY'S PLAYMATE OF THE MONTH 


PLAYBOY’S PARTY JOKES 


Several gentlemen at the Biltmore Bar 
were discussing their troubles. Hard 
Luck Harry topped them all when he 
dejectedly explained that he had a wife, 
a secretary, and a note from the bank— 
all overdue. 


We just heard about the strect cleaner 
who got fired because he couldn't keep 
his mind in the gutter. 


iD 


The switchboard operator in a swank 
New York hotel received a call at a litde 
past 2 in the morning from a somewhat 
inebriated man who wanted to know 
what time the hotel bar opened. 

“At 9 A.M., sir,” she replied. 

At 3:30 A.M. the phone rang again 
and the same man, thi ly 
feeling no pain, asked the same question. 
“Not until 9 A.M.,” she said a second 
time. 

‘At 5:15 A.M. the switchboard operator 
received still another call from the same 
guy, now completely stoned. Once again 
he asked the same questio’ 

More than a little irritated, she 
snapped, “I told you, sir, you'll have to 
9 A.M. to get in the bar 

“Get in, hell,” croaked the drunk, 
want to get oul of the damn placel” 


“y 


The kindly old gentleman was visiting 
the home of his daughter. He entered 
the room of his two grandsons and 
found busy studying at their 
de t boy was reading a book 


do you want to be when you 
asked the grandfather. 

A pilot. id the boy. 

And what do you want to be when 
you grow up?" the old gentleman asked 
dd dad 

yy looked up from the latest 
Ayoy. “Nothing, sir,” he said 
ust growed up. 


wistfully, 


A table of improper measures we came 
upon the other day informs us that it 
takes two pints to make one cavort. 


Mss. Applcbottom grew angry with the 
French maid and after a series of stinging 
remarks regarding the young gitl’s abi 
as a cook and housekeeper, she dis- 
missed her. But the girl's Gallic ancestry 
wouldn't allow such abuse to go un- 
answered: “Your husband considers me 
a better cook and housekeeper than you, 
Madame. He has told me so himsel 
Mrs. Applebottom looked at the girl 
scomfully and made no comment. 
“And furthermore,” said the angry 
girl, “Iam better than you in the bed!” 
“And I suppose my husband told you 
that, too," snapped Mrs. Applebottom. 
“No, Madame,” said the maid, “the 
chauffeur told me that!” 


A girl's conscience doesn’t really keep 
her from doing anything wrong — it 
merely keeps her from enjoying it. 


The opera singer Giovanni Rotondo, 
star of the Metropolitan during its 
Golden Age, is credited with making the 
following common-sense statement? “It 
is not wise to make love in the morning 
—you never know whom you'll mect 
later in the day.” 


A socially prominent dowager from 

visiting friends in New York 
a dinner party was held in her 
honor. She was scated next to another, 


she said, 
our emphasis on good breeding.” 

y York we think it’s a lot of 
agreed the other woman, “but 
we also manage to foster other interests.” 


Heard any good ones lately? Send your 
favorites lo Party Jokes Editor, pcaynoy, 
11 E. Superior St., Chicago 11, Ill, and 
earn an easy five dollars for cach joke 
used. In case of duplicates, payment goes 
to first received. Jokes cannot be returned. 
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ALMOST EVERY YEAR some Frenchman falls 
into one of the big fermenting vats in 
the famous vineyards around Bordeaux. 

‘The accident is most likely to happen 
right after the grape harvest when the 
mashed fruit is fermenting and the 
grape sugar changes into alcohol and 

on dioxide. The gas that arises from 
the churning liquid is so heady that a 
workman or watchman looking into a 
vat may become giddy and plunge head- 
long into the seething mass. The acci- 
dent has two very grave results. In the 
first place, the [all may disturb the thick 
layer of skins and pips on top, mixing 
them carelessly with the liquid on the 
bottom. Secondly, if the body is not re- 
covered until the following morning, 
the contents of the vat with its untold 
litres of potentially fine vintage wine 
may have to be discarded. 

Old winemen know that carbon diox- 
ide is not the only product that arises 
from the processing of grapes. There is 
another form of vapor, never mentioned 
in the chemistry texts, which is more per- 
sistent than simple carbon dioxide. It’s 
the poetic verbiage, the elaborate hocus- 
pocus of certain self-appointed knights 
of the wine table. Listen to these flan- 
nel mouths as they tell how one wine is 
hospitable while another one is modest. 
‘They are not content to enjoy a wine 
for its sheer liquid goodness. They must 
ascribe all kinds of human qualities to 
it. One savant tells how his wine “curt- 
sied prettily” when he lifted it to his 
lips. Another detects in a certain vintage 
the taste of Russian leather— not just 
ordinary leather, mind you, but Russian 
leather specifically. While one of the 
connoisseurs raves about the cedarwood 
taste of a Burgundy, another describes 
the savor of an old Saint Emilion with 
its “perfume of dead leaves and taste of 
autumn mushrooms” (! 

To these critical gentlemen, the super- 
bacchanalian test of anyone's judgment 
regarding wines is whether one can 
drink an unidentified wine ‘and with un- 
erring accuracy tell the origin of the 
wine and its vintage year. They'll look 
down their nose at you and say, “My 
good fellow! You mean to say you don’t 
recognize this 1921 Avelsbacher Herren- 
berg, Beeren Auslese, Funder Number 
3959 Wachstum Weingut D. O. V? You 


surprise mel” 

Now and then somebody calls their 
bluff. C. W. Berry, a noted wine au- 
thority, once invited a group of wine 
fanciers to a dinner to test their accu- 
racy. Not a single one of the critical 
sniffers was able to identify the Chateau 
Ausone 1923 which was served. 

Even Louis Pasteur, the French scien- 
tist who demonstrated that wine was a 
ving thing and explained the changes 
that take place when grapes ferment, 
was once moved to challenge the mem- 
bers of the French expert commission 
on wine. Pasteur had been trying to 
demonstrate that there might be certain 
benefits if wine were heated during its 
processing. Although he was merely 
making a scientific proposal without 
drawing any conclusions, the experts 
were horrified at his suggestion, The 
taste of the wine would be irrevocably 
killed by heat, they said. Pasteur then 
gave each member of the commission 
two glasses of the unidentified wine and 
asked for their opinion. Each savant de- 
tected a difference between the two sam- 
ples submitted by Pasteur. The wine in 
I glasses was exactly the same. The 
‘diffcrences” were all above the ears of 
the experts. 

All of this doesn’t mean that there 
is no distinction between good, bad and 
indifferent wines. The vignerons, who 
work in the noted wine estates in 
France, are artists with a magnificent 
background of experience. They, too, 
have a professional jargon which is 
sometimes puzzling to outsiders, When 
the maitre de chai or foreman of a 
noted wine cellar, for instance, says a 
wine is precocious, he simply means that 
the wine has reached maturity before 
the expected time. When he describes 
a wine as nervous, he uses the French 
word nerveux meaning the wine has 
vigor or sufficient spirit to withstand 
considerable handling. A nervous wine 
is one that can be transported without 
detriment. 

But the vignerons are the first to 
agree that the place for wines is decp in 
the mouth and not on the vintage 
charts. When the verbal tilts are over 
and the adjectives unscrambled, any 
man with normal taste buds must co 

(continued on next page) 


it 1s a living and beautiful thing 


BY THOMAS MARIO flayboy’s food © drink editor 
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cede that the wines of France are the 
purest forms of liquid pleasure in the 
world. 

Wines aren’t a static pleasure. Unlike 
liqueur or whiskey whose quality is usu- 
ally unchangeable, wine constantly 
changes. The grapes on the vine change 
from year to year and from day to day. 
Wine continues to change in the vat 
and in the bottle. It changes when it is 
transported over the ocean, and finally 
changes even in the glass as its perfume 
slowly rises in the air. Because wine is 
a living thing, it has the fascination of 
anything that is born and matures. The 
Frenchman regards his wine as an object 
of beauty —a changing beauty but not 
an irresolute one. nl to describe the 
incredible finesse of this beauty he can 
nd only one simile in his language. His 
wine, he says, is like a woman. 

The phrase “wine, women and song” 
is the most worn collection of words in 
any language, but this linking of wine 
with women is justified by history. 
When the Greeks wanted to fashion the 
most beautiful wine cup, they used the 
shape of the divine Helen's breast as 
the model. In the Song of Solomon the 
female breast is presented as a beauti- 
ful cluster of grapes. Even Martin Lue 
ther was supposed to have penned the 
well known German couplet, 

Wer nicht liebt Wein, Weib und 

Gesang, 

Der bleibt ein Narr sein Lebelang. 

(Who loves not wine, woman and 
song, 

Remains a fool his whole life long.) 

PLAYBOY, with its well-known conserv- 
ative scruples, therefore, recommends 
wine as one of the most hallowed and 
classical of inan's pleasures. 

Wine and food have always been in- 
separable. One can drink a glass of dry 
sherry as an apertif before dinner or en- 
joy a glass of vin rose during the after- 
noon. But, for the most part, wine be- 
longs on the festive board. Like bread 
it can be served from the beginning to 
the end of the meal. But unlike bread, 
it’s not mere ballast. It’s the coaxer, the 
instigator, the thrust and parry. The 
natural dryness of wine —not sourness 
—the tart grapey flavor, like a mellow 
but caustic humor, makes wine such a 
magnificent counterpoint with food. 

To regular wine drinkers, wine is not 
just a beverage like coffee or milk. It’s 
the magic that makes the plump oysters 
more tangy, the onion soup more friend- 
ly, the duck richer, the yeal cutlet more 
urbane and the melon more exotic. 

The average young man attempting 
to explore this great avenue of pleasure 
is often [rightened away because of the 
aura surrounding the wine judge's art. 
A man may hesitate to judge or even 
drink a fine imported wine lest he make 
a revealing faux pas. The same man 
may eat a tropical fruit for the first 
time and will not hesitate to assert, “T 
say it's mango and to hell with it.” Bue 
when he buys a bottle of Montrachet in 
a restaurant, his judgement may sud- 
denly become paralyzed. This needn't be. 

To learn about wines and their dif- 
ferences one need only taste several 
wines at the same sitting. It works some- 


thing like this. Suppose a person were 
suddenly asked to describe in words the 
taste of four different kinds of apples. 
He'd be stumped. But suppose the same 
individual sat down at a table, and then 
slowly but carefully tasted each of four 
different varieties of apples—a McIn- 
tosh, a Winesap, a Jonathan and a De- 
licious. After each bite he would detect 
almost unbelievable variations in flavor, 
texture and aroma. In a few moments 
the apple connoisseur would be talking 
about sweetness, dryness, mellowness, 
liveliness, bouquet and all sorts of quali- 
ties that he had never tagged before. 

In wine drinking, something of the 
same skill develops after you've drunk 
several different wines arrayed alongside 
each other. Now normally, of course, a 
wine drinker doesn't order three differ- 
ent kinds of burgundy with his mutton 
chop. But as an educational lark, two 
or three fellows might order several 
pints of imported red wines and genu- 
Inely enjoy tasting and learning about 
the differences. 

When you first drink wine, it will be 
with a gulp. You will not hold the glass 
tenderly between the thumb and fore- 
finger slowly twirling it to admire the 
bright purple robe while waiting for its 
bouquet to reach your nostrils. But after 
you've enjoyed several fine French 
wines, you may become patient enough 
to wait for its fragrance to spread in the 
glass until the first faint evaporation 
takes place, Winemen call this the first 
taste. The second one occurs when you 
drink the wine slowly and your taste 
buds enjoy the deep flavor, the body, 
the soft flow of the grape. Finally, you'll 
experience the third sensation, the ma- 
ture delight of the lingering aftertaste 
In time you'll come to look upon these 
three phases as distinct flavor experi- 
cnees just as when you eat a hot Welsh 
rabbit, you experience first the aroma 
of the bubbling cheese, then the eating 
thereof and finally the slow tang of the 
aftertaste. 

To serve wine and enjoy its color and 
bouquet one needn't buy elaborate 
glassware. Simple clear white crystal, un- 
adorned and unetched, is the best. 
‘Avoid thick cut glass andl shun colored 
glassware like the plague. Wine glasses, 
Often called claret glasses, should be 
shaped, somewhat larger at_the 
base than at the top. They should, of 
course, always be sparkling clean. 

When you draw the cork from a bot- 
de of wine, you should use a wide 
thread corkscrew or a corkscrew of the 
selfopening type. If you have trouble 
extracting the cork, it's a good idea to 
hold the bottle between the knees and 
pull with one hand while steadying the 
bottle with the other. 

When the cork is out, the bottle top 
should be carefully wiped with a clean 
towel to remove any loose cork or dust 
around the rim. The first wine should 
be poured, cavalier fashion, into the 
host's glass in case there is any loose 
cork floating about. 

On rare occasions, wine is “corky,” 
that is, the cork may be defective caus- 
ing the wine to be spoiled. It happens 
in such isolated instances, however, that 


it shouldn't bother the average wine 
drinker. 

Very old wine will sometimes show a 
sediment in the bottle. This is a natural 
development in red wines as they age. 
If there is a small amount of sediment, 
ivs best to leave it alone. Remove the 
cork about an hour before serving. The 
sediment will then precipitate to the 
bottom of the bottle. Originally the sedi- 
ment, if present, was on the side of the 
bottle since the wine was in a horizontal 

sition on the shelf. Opening wine be- 
forehand permits its aroma to expand 
in che air. If there is an unusually large 
amount of sediment, the wine should be 
decanted, To decant wine, stand it up- 
right for several hours. Then pour the 
wine slowly into a decanter in one slow 
motion. Do not tilt the bottle back and 
forth during decanting. Stop pouring 
before the sediment is reached. If neces- 
sary place a light behind the bottle to 
Sailisecinen mae distinctly when 
decanting. 

Most people do not have to go too 
deeply into viniana esoterica to know 
that red wines are served at room tem- 
perature while white wines are chilled. 
At room temperature the bouquet of 
red wines will develop to their fullest. 
The flavor of many white wines, partic- 
ularly the sauternes, is so extravagantly 
fruity that chilling seems to set them 
just right for the palate. White wines 
needn't be freezing. One to two hours 
in the refrigerator will be sufficient. 

It’s customary to drink red wines with 
red meat and game, while white wines 
are served with fish, seafood and poul- 
try. Here again the strictures needn't be 
uiken too literally. For instance, veal is 
a red meat, and yet if the veal is very 
fine, the meat is light in color and deli- 
cate in flavor. With a roast rack of veal, 
a dry white burgundy would be thorough- 
ly enjoyable even though it might not 
be endorsed by wine purists. With a 
chicken liver casserole, although it is a 
form of poultry, a light red bordeaux is 
delightful. Common sense and individ- 
ual preference are the only dicta worth 
respecting when advice on wine drink- 
ing is offered. 

‘The study of the great French wines 
is a huge topic represented by thousands 
of studies and dissertations. For the 
young man who is exploring this charm- 

(HEL carwcae especially recom- 
mends Alexis Lichine’s book, The Wines 
of France, revised edition (Knopf. $4). 

Caution should be sounded against 
anyone becoming too addicted to the 
vintage charts, There are some years in 
which one chateau in a particular dis- 
trict might produce a magnificent yield 
while a neighboring wine estate may 
have indifferent or poor results. Some- 
times a new wine will seem to bear great 
promise of maturing beautifully and in 
tine will deteriorate quickly. A part 
lar year may yield great white wines 
while the fal wines fall far behind. For 
such reasons the vintage charts may be 
used for reference but should not be 
taken as the final word. 

There are many areas in France pro- 
ducing illustrious wines, such as the 

(concluded on page 69) 
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“In case 1 forget later on in the evenin 


the answer is ‘No.’ 


DD in 3D 


a trick with mirrors starring england’s marilyn, diana dors 


pictorial BY GRAHAM FISHER 


46 Diana photographs herself in 2-D, shows a variety of expressions and has fun mugging for the camera. 


A small booklet titled Diana Dors in 3-D helped catapult this beauteous Briton to stardom, and on this and the 
next right-hand page are three of the poses from the book that help explain why. These pictures were taken with 
a stereo-camera and we have it on excellent authority that if you place a fair sized mirror directly between, 
and at right angles to, the matching poses, they will appear in three dimensions. Place your nose near the 


mirror’s top and with the reflecting side on t 


e right, close your left eye and look at the mirror with your right 


eye. Adjust so real picture and mirror image line up, then open the left eye and, with both eyes open, concentrate 
on the left-hand image. If you concentrate properly, all of Diana's delightful curves should appear in full, 
rounded 3-D. If not console yourself with two provocative 2-D photographs—one for each tired eyeball. 


GI net are glistening lower lip and a 
mobile fanny will, sooner or later, be labelled The Mari- 
lyn Monroe of Lower California, Upper State New York, 
or Chagrin Falls, Ohio, by some unimaginative press agent 
or other. There's a mite more meaning, however, to the 
title “Marilyn Monroe of Great Britain” as applied to 24- 
year-old, blond-haired, glistening-lipped, mobile-fannied 
Diana Dors. 

‘The difference is that Diana reached her present lofty 
position via the same priinrose path traveled by Monroe: 
posing for photographers in a state quite close to nature. 
And, what is more, doing it in three (count em) dimen- 
sions. 

Diana Dors was born Diana Fluck, a fine old English 
name, though admittedly somewhat difficult for others to 
pronounce, as Diana discovered upon reaching years of 
maturity. 

Maturity came early for Miss Fluck: at the age of thirteen 
she was squcezing her seventeenish convexities into a tight 
swimsuit and winning beauty contests. Little more need be 
told, if you are familiar with the classic concomitants of 
beauty contests: Diana's fortune, if not Diana, was as good 
as made. After tucking a few more years under her svelte 
belt, modeling and film jobs began to come her way with 
refreshing regularity; and, to make this short story even 
shorter. she eventually emerged as Merrie England's merri- 
est screen siren. 

Miss Dors has been fortunate in receiving publicity 


enongh to satiate five or six Marilyn Monroes. “I'm one of 
those people Things happen to,” she has been known to 
declare; adding, “but if they don’t happen, I don't mind 
giving them a little help.” With Diana's help, these are 
Cone ucfthecruingethaniereaeereret 

With royalty: Bowing low before Queen Elizabeth, as 
custom dictates, her natural gifts became so apparent that 
the conservative wing of the British press got huffy about 
low-cut ladies whose dresses delve below “the Plimsoll line” 
of modesty. 

With the law: Hauled into court for non-payment of rent 
and copping a plea as a minor (she hadn't yet turned 18), 
her Gilbert-and-Sullivanesque judge ruled it was the court's 
duty “to protect infants,” whereupon the not-so-conserva- 
tive wing of the press ran a photo of a diapered Diana un- 
der the headline, JUDGE SAYS THIS BABY NEEDS PROTECTION. 

With the censors: Instructed. in a film called Value for 
Money, to reach from behind a bathroom door for a towel, 
she reached with a good deal more than her arm, thus caus- 
ing that particular strip of celluloid to end up in the limbo 
of lopped-off footage 

With the Venice Film Festival: Interest swerved from cine- 
matic art to navel maneuvers as she floated in a gondola 
down the Grand Canal, dad in a Bikini made of mink. 

With bibliophiles: Lovers of rare volumes plunked down 
coin of the realm for a novelty photo booklet featuring 
the near-nude lineaments of Diana Dors in 3D, which soon 
became an exceedingly rare volume indeed and convinced 
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Her mink Bikini was a hit in Venice. 


She's neck-deep in suds in her latest movie. 


Mia 7 Il 


Diana’s dress raised eyebrows amongst royalty. 


British film scions that Diana possessed that indefinable 
something known as Star Quality. 

Choice excerpts from the 8D booklet are available for 
your inspection on these pages. And Diana Dors will be 
available for your further inspection this year in a couple 
of films due for U.S. release. They won't be in 3D, but they 
will be in VistaVision and glisteninglipped Technicolor. 
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TASTE 


fiction BY ROALD DAHL 


a wager over wine, with a woman in the balance 


THERE WERE Six of us to dinner that night 
at Mike Schofield’s house in London: 
Mike and his wife and daughter, my wife 
and I, and a man called Richard Pratt. 

Richard Pratt was a Lamous gourmet. 
He was president of a small society 
known as the Epicures, and each month 
he circulated privately to its members & 
pamphlet on food and wines. He or- 
ganized dinners where sumptuous dishes 
and rare wines were served. He refused 
to smoke for fear of harming his palate, 
and when discussing a wine, he had a 
curious, rather droll habit of referring 
to it as though it were a living being. 
“A prudent wine,” he would say, “rather 
diffident and evasive, but quite prudent.” 
Or, “a good-humored wine, benevolent 
and cheerful — slightly obscene, perhaps, 
but nonetheless good-humored.” 

1 had been to dinner at Mike's twice 
before when Richard Pratt was there, 
and on each occasion Mike and his wife 
had gone out of their way to produce a 
special meal for the famous gourmet. 
And this one, clearly, was to be no ex- 
ception, The moment we entered the 
dining room, I could see that the table 
was laid for a feast. The tall candles, the 
yellow roses, the quantity of shining sil- 
yer, the three wineglasses to each person, 
and above all, the faint scent of roasting 
meat from the kitchen brought the first 
warm oozings of saliva to my mouth, 

As we sat down, I remembered that on 
both Richard Pratt’s previous visits Mike 
had played a little betting game with 
him over the claret, challenging him to 
name its breed and its vintage. Pratt had 
replied that that should not be too diffi- 
cult provided it was one of the great 
years. Mike had then bet him a case of 
the wine in question that he could not 
do it, Pratt had accepted, and had won 
both times. Tonight I felt sure that the 
little game would be played over again, 
for Mike was quite willing to lose the 
bet in order to prove that his wine was 
good enough to be recognized, and Pratt, 
for his part, seemed to take a grave, 
restrained pleasure in displaying his 
knowledge. 

The meal began with a plate of white- 
bait, fried very crisp in butter, and to 

(continued on page 64) 


WOODCUT BY RICHARD TYLER 


“I want to see the label on that bottle,” said Pratt. 
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SUN FUN 


inspired sports wear with a continental flare 


attire BY JACK J. KESSIE 


THE PRINCIPALITY OF MONACO boasts a 
wooded reserve for pigeon shooting, 
Prince Albert's oceanographical museum, 
a permanent exhibit of prehistoric trivia 
gleaned from the Grimaldi grottoes near 
Mentone and assorted Roman antiqui- 
ties dug up around La Turbie (these, 
mind you, in addition to Grace Kelly 
and a somewhat posh gambling casino). 
It also serves as sports arena for a boodle 
of Mother Earth's most sun-loving gad- 
abouts who, we're told, don’t give @ par- 
ticular damn for pigeon shooting or, for 


that matter, what was cooking with the 
Roman legions circa 44 B.C. 

Sunning, sailing, swimming and swill- 
ing the contents of a shakerful of frosty 
gimlet cocktails seems more in the Rivi- 
era scheme of things and, between pulls, 
one can glimpse many of the world’s 
most richly decorated sportsmen. 

We'll certainly admit that an awful 
lot of men’s wearing apparel has been 
masquerading under the starry guise of 
the “Continental Look." A whole batch 
of it, frankly, was dreamed up many kil- 


ometers from the continent of Europe 
(or any continent that we know of) and 
could more easily and accurately be la- 
beled Neo Robert Hall Impressionism. 
When you examine these fanciful items 
in the various men’s stores, it’s best to 
keep in mind that true European gen- 
tlemen are traditionally a conservative 
lot. Color acceptance, for them, has 
progressed neither as far nor as quickly 
as ours; in fact, not much beyond the 
basic shades of gray, brown and blue, 
and these, at their wildest, can be ac- 
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cepted only in neat geometric patterns 
or Cai Much of what you see worn 
around the smartest spas on the French 
or Italian Riviera (as well as such At- 
lantic Coast resorts as Biarritz, Deau- 
ville or Le Touquet) was trundled there 
by a swarm of Americans, a small but 
sturdy band of Britishers and just a 
soupcon of daring Frenchmen and Itali- 
ans. A good 95 percent of the merchan- 
dise was produced right smack in the 
garment center of New York City, but 

(concluded on page 68) 
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Cruise of the Aphrodite 


thickly. , 
“A shave, a shower and a good meal 

and you'll feel tops again. Lefty, if vou 

cooperate we can all take a refreshing 

cruise on our yacht. The salt air will do 

vonders.” 

t's a lake,” I said. 

Marty ignored me. He pulled Lefty 
to his feet. 

Lefty resisted. He fished in his pocket 
for a fifty cent piece and offered it to 
Marty. “Get yourself a pint of wine and 
leave me alone.” 

“Your sense of humor has not de- 
serted you,” Marty laughed as he pock- 
eted the half-buck. 

We dragged Lefty over to a grill and 

joured black coffee into him. He was 

Feeling rough and. only heard hall of 
what Marty told him. I guess the words 
pretty girlies, wild parties and rich 
friends got through to him, because he 
became interested. 

We loaded him onto a street car and 
helped him over to the boat yard. With 
his blurred vision the boat looked im- 
pressive. He hadn't cashed his mustering 
out pay. He also hada small wad he had 
been forced to save up while in an 
army hospital recovering from an_im- 
polite disease. It was a landfall. Marty 
guided Lefty’s shaky signature on the 
back of the check. The yardman made 
out the bill of sale and transfer of title. 

Marty bought a bottle of French wine 
in celebration. Lefty complained that it 
was too sour and mixed his with soda 
pop. It was too much for Lefty. We car- 
ried him into the forward cabin and 
Jaid him out on the bare spring of the 
bunk, 

“He's not socially desirable,” Marty 
reflected, “but good companionship 
could improve his cultural wort! 

“So could a bath and some D.D.T.” 

Next morning Marty was up early, 
whistling and splashing white paint over 
the hull. The mooring ropes broke 
twice and we had to buy sash cord to 
hold things down. Marty borrowed a 
battery charger and ran an extension 
cable out to the dock. Everyone was 
cager to have a ride, especially Lefty. 

“If this tub is so wonderful why can’t 
it move?” he kept asking. 

“Patience,” Marty said. “Cruises are 
not planned in a day.’ 

To keep harmony we made sure Lefty 
was supplied with’ port wine. It made 
him more manageable, except that he 
fell overboard twice. After that we made 
him wear a moth-eaten life jacket. “It 
makes me feel like a fat slob,” he kept 
muttering. 

‘That night there was a heavy rain. It 
dribbled in through the @bin tops and 
decks, Our blankets got soaked and 
finally we all got up and sat huddled 
together under a piece of canvas. I 
boiled up some coffee in a 
holding lighted matches under it. Marty 
kept telling us that a can of putty would 
take care of everything. 

When the boat was all painted it 
looked a lot better, From about a block 
away it almost Iooked classy. When we 


(continued from page 14) 


were ready to start the engine the yard- 
man came over to gas us up. 

“How much do you want?” 
ve of regular.” 

“We only pump marine gas. Five gal- 

Jons won't get you far." 

“We won't be cheap about it,” Marty 
|. looking suspiciously in his wallet. 

full tank would probably be better. 

yw much would that run?” 

Let's see,” the yardman reckoned. 

“There’s two tanks amidships and one 
under the stern deck. I'd say about 250 

gallons.” 

Marty hit the big gong. He stepped 
back a pace. 

“It's a low compression engine,” the 
yardman continued, “It burns about 
four gallons an how 

Marty recovered his composure. “Very 
well, we'll take eight gallons. We have 
other committments and won't be able 
to spare more than a couple of hours.” 

The engine was hard to start. Lefty 
was a mechanic. He took out the spark 
plugs and poured in heavy oil to get up 
the compression. He had us get 25c 
worth of ether to pour in the carbur- 
etor. The engine coughed and smoked 
and eventually started. Blue flames 
spurted oddly out of one side. 

“It’s got a cracked block,” Lefty said 
very matter-of-factly. He took these set- 
backs better than I expected. He had 
been jackrolled enough to be calm 
about losing money. 

We were only hitting on five of the 
eight cylinders. Marty cast off and al- 
most ran aground turning around in the 
river. He headed towards downtown. He 
felt good at the wheel. As we ap- 
proached another boat he reached up in 
@ nautical manner and gave a tug on 
the whistle cord. The compressor was 
just about shot and the whistle made a 
vulgar sound. The other boat gave a 
blast on a siren and all the girls on 
board laughed and pointed as we passed 
by. 
Marty nudged me painfully in the 
ribs. “You see,” he said loudly, “we 
really belong, now. We'll soon enjoy 
female companionship. 

Just then Lefty let out a holler. He 
had jumped down from the cabin top 
sail nisetcor went through the deck. I 
helped him get it out. He was sore. 

Marty shouted through the wind- 
shield. “It’s all right. A piece of wood 
and some screws will fix up everything.” 

"You ain't going to fool with iny 
foot,” Lefty said, 

I helped Lefty back into the cabin. 

Pe " Marty said, “I think it's 
time to issue a ration of grog to the 
crew.” 

I dug through a box of junk and 
handed Lefty his bottle of wine for the 
day. He was mad at Marty and told 
him he'd better take on a cargo of 
pretty girlies or give back his money. 

At Erie Street the rudder became 
fouled. ‘The railroad bridge had just 
opened for us when suddenly we were 
out of control. Marty pulled too fast on 
the reverse gear and killed the engine 
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A tug pushing a sand barge came 
straight towards us. We were drifting 
broadside because of the wind. Marty 
pulled on the whistle and it fizzled out. 
“Do something!” he shouted. 

I grabbed a boat pole and ran out- 
side. It wouldn't even reach to the wa- 
terline, much less the side of the river. 
Marty came out with a flare. “We've got 
to let them know we are disabled and 
in distress,” he shouted. He lighted it, 
but in the bright sunlight it was almost 
isible. 

The barge didn't slow down. We 
drifted a little to one side and it plowed 
past with only inches of clearance. The 
pilot shook his fist and shouted some- 
thing. 

“He doesn't like yachtsmen.” I ob- 
served. 

“He is a common seaman and socially 
inferior,” Marty explained. 

‘The wind was turning us again. 

“Horsey,” he said, “you will have to 
volunteer to dive overboard and clear 
away whatever is fouling the rudder.” 

“This is the drainage canal,” I re- 
minded him, 

“This is the call to duty.” 

“Swimming gives me an ear ache,” I 
said. 

“We must all rally to the emergen 
1 will undertake to sober up Left 

“Why don't we just wait until the 
wind blows us close to shore and then 
abandon this hunk of driftwood? We 
can take a trip to Texas or somewhere.” 
I was trying to tempt him. “You always 
wanted to try your hand at the oil in- 
dustry.” 

He ignored my remarks. I stripped 
down to my shorts and went over the 
side. We had been carried downstream 
to an automobile bridge. A crowd of 
people gathered along the railing and 
stared down at me. I untangled a piece 
of burlap from the rudder and climbed 
back in. Marty was holding a piece of 
wet rag to the back of Lefty's neck as 
he swayed uncertainly over the engine. 
He clumsily pulled and adjusted things 
and got it running. 

“You can retire to your quarters,” 
Marty said as he let Lefty sag down next 
to the engine hatch. 

I dragged Lefty away from the cs 
caping fumes. “Let's turn back.” 

‘We're almost to the locks and there's 
Lake Michigan!” 

We chugged along for another ten 
minutes and got through the locks. 
Marty told the attendant that we were 
the U.S.S. Aphrodite, home port Chi- 
cago, destination confidential. He was 
nettled when I asked the attendant how 
far away the nearest Coast Guard rescue 
boat was stationed. 

When we were out on the lake Tl 
have to admit that it was nice. I had 
never seen the skyline before. When 
people waved, I always forgot and waved 
back, even though Many kept telling 
me that it was a breach of yachting 
ethics, At North Avenue Marty got in 
pretty close to the shore. 

“Isn't the water kind of shallow here?” 
I asked. 

“If we don’t get in close enough how 

(concluded on page 72) 


“He's my kind of man — the strong, solvent type.” 
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travel BY PATRICK CHASE 


WE CAN NEVER WRITE about Rio de Janeiro 
without tapping our feet, jiggling at our 
desks, samba-swaying around the office, 
Tam tam-tam .. . fam tam-tam. There in 
three words is Rio—a ig samba city 
with a hooded look and the screaming 
colors of a parrot. 

We always try to fly in from Lima, 
Peru, straight up and over the craggy 
Andes (it's like flying over the moon, 
cold and dead), then across the tangled 
green jungle that hides some of the 
world’s most primitive people. The na- 
I blast away at the weekly wains 
ned darts. Circling in over the 


with | 
unbelievable bay. we spot Rio—nestled in 
the only certified genuine purple dusk 
we've ever seen, Everywhere there are 


mountains, rocky fingers rising sheer 
from the waters of each scalloped inlet 
and stretching around behind the lovely 
city. 

premier qrivettien hestecdliehia 
are going on —like brilliant necklaces 
dipping along the shoreline. Once we 
hit it just right, as floodlights sprayed 
the huge white statue of the Christ, arms 
outstretched, atop Corcovado’s 2866-foot 
peak, At the same moment, Sugar Loaf 


mountain burst into light out in the bay. 
‘Then, spreading inland, the lights flashed 
on in series, reaching back into the can- 
yons between dark hills. 

Night closes in fast in Grab a 
taxi at the airport and chase the pearls 
of light strung along palms beside the 
dark sea, and soon you're in the center 
of Rio's neon-lit smartness. Tam tam-tam 

. the samba beat eddies out at you 
from sidewalk terraces and across the 
plush lobby of the Copacabana Palace 
Hotel. 

If you're not too bushed from your tip, 
stop at the hotel’s Midnight (Meia-Noite) 
Room for a quick pick-me-up; also to 
hear the new French blues singer and 
admire the smooth, bronzed shoulders 
and low-cut Paris creations of young cafe 
society granfinos clustered around the 
bar. Most of the girls are French- 
educated Brazilian beauties who are both 
pert and personable, but remember, 
is always best to approach these ladies 
with both tact and discretion. 

Out in the city, the evening air is 
spice-tinged. Step across to the beach- 
side walk paved in a pattern of black 
mosaic waves. Keep pace with the smart 
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strollers, chatting softly in a dozen dif- 
ferent tongues, until the crowd thins out 
toward the bay's crescent tip. Now, away 
from the lights, you can hear the drum 
beats filtering down from the favelas, the 
little shanty towns up in the black hills 
‘The favelas originally gave us the sam 

a fetish dance of the West African slaves 
known as quizomba, but this sound is 
different. This drumming is macumba— 
the voodoo ritual of trance dancing and 
animal sacrifice to the ancient gods 
Xango and Ogun. 

Morning in Rio is always special, We 
wait until the waiter goes out on our 
balcony to spread a breakfast of joltingly 
strong Brazilian coffee and tropical fruit 
—custard apple and mamao (papaya). 
The sun is hitesay sizzling hot, the roar 
of the sea deafening. The night's tropical 
fragrance has been replaced by a sun- 
drenched salt tang, mingled with the day 
scent of eucalyptus. Outside, there’s a 
shock: a royal blue sea and white, 
white sand; cream-and-chrome buildings 
against dark green hills. On the beach 
are dots of brightness from swimsuits and 
beach umbrellas. colorful straw hats and 

(continued on page 71) 
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with a pistol,” Avis said. 

“L guess it's against the rules here. 
But I’m an out-of-towner.” 

The streetlamps blinked on below. 
Through their diffused halos she 
watched the top floor tenant she had 
glimpsed late evenings, ducking past 
her basement window with a bag of 
sandwiches from the coffce shop. He was 
hstrung man in his early 
twenties, with black hair strong against 
his sallow features. In his mustard-col- 
ored sport shirt and dark flannels, he 
might have been any college boy her 
own age. But she doubted it, he was a 
little too mature and wary. 

“Can't ever get my fill of pheasants,” 
he said. “I'm a sportsman from away 


smiled in spite of herself. He 
was being patronizing, but at least he 
wasn’t being sympathetic. 

“You could have fooled me,” she s: 

“Shows you how tricky looks ca 
I'm strictly an outdoor character, 
said. “Up with the birds, after a night 
of clean living. Then into the woods 
with iy faithful pointer for a brace of 
, and back in time to pose for the 
here was a contagious 
nervous gaicty in his voice. “How about 
you? How do you keep up your morale 
in these hectic times?” 

“Me? Oh, I endorse beauty soaps. My 
picture’s in all the magazines. I guess 
you didn’t recognize me without’ my 
lather on.” 

He grinned at her across the yellow 
halflight. “Been living in this dump 
long?” 

“Why, this is a very elegant address. 
Even the mice have pedigrees.” 

“Are those just mice in the walls? 
‘They sound more like cocker spaniels.” 

Smiling, Avis got to her feet and 
stretched. She limped over to the ledge 
and leaned out. 

“Its really not so bad,” she said 
wistfully. “Not when you get used to i 

Three stories below, the rubbly side- 
walk lay smoothed by lamplight. A 
smell of simmering cabbage drifted up. 
Distantly the block echoed with the so- 
prano profanity of kids in flapping pur? 
suit of a tin can. Avis soothed her eyes 
on the park across the street. 

It was nothing more than 
parched grass, with a few listless shrubs 
competing among the flaking iron 
benches: but it was a green oasis in the 
shingled gray monotone. An expensive, 
older-looking car was parked beside it. 
One of those conservative kinds, maybe 
belonging to some old resident who'd 
made his mark in the world and come 
back to reminisce. Maybe ‘ing a call 
in the neighborhood, because she'd no- 
ticed it there most of the day. 

Just then a match fared inside it. The 
chauffeur, probably. 

"We even have a park.” Av 

“OF course it’s not much of a — 
“T know. I've seen it.” 
Something in his voice drew her head 


swatch of 


said. 


(continued from page 31) 


around. He'd lit another cigarette and 
was studying her through the unfold- 
ing smoke. She stood facing him with 
her tar-colored hair loosely piled around 
her shoulders. Her unmade lips parted 
a little, as if breathing had become more 
difficult, 

“You're a pretty girl.” he said bluntly. 
“T never thought of it that way, but you 
are. How long have you had that leg?” 

She didn’t say an’ 

“That leg of yours,” he repeated. “Has 
ways been that way?” 

‘Yes, she said. “All my life.” 
“I guess it bothers you a lot. 

“What do you think?” Avis said. 

He started to crush his cigarette out, 
then changed his mind. “Look,” he said 
awkwardly, “everybody's got one. Onc 
way or another. Nobody gets off free.” 
ae back to the stool, sat 
heav She flattened her hands against 
her rats to still them. 

“What are you running from?" she 
whispered. 

“I stopped running, lady. I'm already 
there, as far as I can go.” He glanced 
at the neighboring roof, a space of no 
more than twenty-five feet. “I guess 
I'm not about to tie any world record 
for the broad jump.” 

“It’s that car across the street, isn’t it?” 

He continued watching the next roof. 
“Been running all the way from East 
St. Louis. You'd think with a head start 
like that, I almost could.” He turned 
back to her. * 

“Avis, 

“Mine? 
pigeon.” 

She made herself breathe evenly. 
you a gangster?” 

He Taughed, then considered it. 
don’t think so. I'm just a bad bu 
ian, up for retirement.” 

“Please — isn't there something I can 


“Are 


he smiled, 
“The police?” she faltered. 
“That's a thought. Give them a ring. 
And if no one answers, uy the Boy 


“is there?” 


She turned her head away. 

“I'm not putting you down. Really,” 
he said gently. “It's just that I guessed 
wrong, and now I have to pay off.” 

“But there must be some way. I can’t 
just let you stay here and get —' 

“Don't be crai You better run on 
home, if you got one.” He stared at her 
in baffled anger. “What the hell's wrong 
with you, wanting to put your neck out? 
You don't know the first thing about 
me. I could be any kind of public en- 
emy or something.” 

“What if y ee re? I don’t owe the 
public any 

He waited, expressionless. 

“1 don't care,” she said desperately. 
nywhere. What kind of 
atching the world from 


a dirty cage?” 
Half smiling, he said, 


Phat bad?” 
ike it sometime, 


“How would you 


p in a room no wider than 


AHlow would I like it? I wouldn't, 
1 didn't.” 

Avis dropped her eyes to the stool. 
“Even so,” she picked at the fraying 
canvas, “even so, it’s not the same thing. 
Your bars were real. You knew where 
you were, and you knew it wouldn't last 
‘And besides. you're a man," she said. 
“You asked me how I keep up my 
morale. I keep it up over a sewing ma 
chine, hemm ings for other women 
to go dancing i 

She could feel his eyes on her. dark 
and equivocal. 

“And even before that, it was never 
real. My father was an evangelical min- 
ister. Along with this,” she nodded at 
her foot, “he gave me a nice sct of rules 
to explain it. He said it was a gift from 
God, Who'd seen fit to test my worthi 
ness. Well, I'm not a candidate any 
more. Let Him recruit saints somewhere 
else. I'll settle for a life, the smallest 
litde life with people in 

ronetmentncdic gravely. “All right, 
lady. I got a small life left, let's pretend 
you're included. What do we do with it” 

“Well, you certainly can’t stay here...” 

He shrugged. 

Avis kept her eyes down, getting it 
out in one breath. “I have a room in 
the basement. There's an entrance 
around through the back, they wouldn't 
look for you there.” 

“Tell me about it,” he sai 
room and all. What's it like?" 

She looked up, trying to read his face. 
“Why?” 

1 just want to picture you. Moving 
around in it, the things you do.” 

“It's not much. Just one room and a 
kitchenette. The walls are always damp. 
But it’s got a stove. You wouldn't have 
to sneak out at night for hamburgers.” 

“You heen keeping track of me.” 
Yes," she said, 


“Where would I sleep? That's an im- 
portant point, you know.’ 

Avis could feel the color rising to 
her face, 

“There's a 


‘all bed that lets down,” 


She met his level gaze. “Do we have 
to talk about it?” she said, feeling her 
control going. “Can't we just let things 
take care of themselv 

“Sure,” he said, “sure we can. Let's 
give it a whirl.” He reached forward, 
resting his hand on her wrist. “Look, 
what's your name again? Avis? Sit over 
here a minute.” He handed her over to 
the ledge beside him. 

Together in the shadows, she could 
fecl her shoulders wembling- 

“Listen, Avis," he said, “I'm not sure 
how to put it. Gues I haven't traveled 
in the night circles. But what In get- 
ting at is— you never been with a man, 
have you? 
“No,” she said. 

“Well, I'm no lover-boy, myself. 1 
mean. I was never in circulation places 
(concluded on page 68) 


One of the most sophisticated tales of the French storyteller, Guy de Maupassant 


THE POSTMAN’S MISTAKE 


ONE DAY, BONIFACE, the postman, found 
in leaving the post office that his route 
would not be so long and therefore felt 
a lively delight. 

He had charge of the county around 
Vireville and, when he returned in the 
evening, he often found he had covered 
twenty miles in his long march. 

Today the distribution would be easy; 
he could even stroll along a little and 
be home by three o'clock in the alfter- 
noon, What luck! 

He went out along the Sennemare 
road and commenced his work. It was 
June, the month of green things and 
flowers, the true month of the fields and 
meadows. 

‘The man, in his blue blouse and black 
cap with red braid, crossed through by- 
paths, fields of millet, oats and wheat, 
buried to the shoulders in their depths; 
and his head, moving along above the 
feathery waves, seemed to float upon a 
calm and verdant sea, which a light 
breeze caused to undulate gently. He 
entered the farms through wooden gate- 
ways built on the slopes and shaded by 
two rows of beech trees, greeted the 
farmer by name: “Good morning, 
Monsienr Chicot,” and passed him his 
newspaper. 

‘The farmer would wipe his hand on 
his trousers, receive the paper and slide 
it into his pocket to read at his ease after 
the midday meal. The dogs, asleep in 
barrels under the drooping apple trees, 
yapped with fury, pulling at their chains, 
but the postman, without turning, pro- 
ceeded at his military gait, stretching his 
long limbs, the left arm over his bag. the 
right manipulating his cane which 
inarched like himself, in a continuous, 
hurried fashion. 

He distributed his printed matter and 
his letters in the hamlet of Sennemare, 
then set out across the fields with a paper 
for the tax collector who lived in a little 
isolated house a quarter of a mile from 
the village. 

He was a new collector, this Chapatis, 
arrived but the week before and lately 


Ribald Classic 


married. 
He took a Paris paper, and sometimes 
Boniface, when he had time, would take 
a look at it before delivering it at its 
destination. 
Now he opened his bag, took out the 
aper, slipped it out of its wrapper, 
finlsided icv began to read thie 
walking. The first page did not interest 
him: politics did not arouse him: the 
finance he always passed over; but the 
general facts of the day he read cagerly. 
That day they were very exciting. He 
became so much interested in the story 
of a crime executed in a gamekeeper's 
lodge that he stopped in the middle of 


a Clover field to read it more slowly. The 
details were frightful, A woodcutter. in 
passing the forester’s house the morning 
after, had noticed a little blood upon 
the sill, as if someone had been bleeding 
from the nose. “The keeper must have 
killed a wolf last night,” he thought, but 
coming nearer, he perceived that the 
door was left open and that the lock had 
been broken. Then, seized with fear, he 
ran to the village, notified the mayor, 
who took with him as a reinforcement 
the keeper of ficlds and the schoolmas- 
ter: these four men returned together. 
They found the forester with his throat 

(continued on page 70) 


He was sure some terrible crime was being committed. 
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it up.” That's exactly what they did, all 
right, and everything seemed to go fine 
until director Valentine Davies took his 
first horrified look at the rushes. The 
kids were sure "dancing it up” but most 
of their dance steps were completely 
unknown in the late Thirties. Next day, 
when the big scene was re-shot, Davies 
dispatched a squad of “policemen” on 
the dance floor to weed out the cool 
ones and keep the dancing hot and 
swingy, in the proper 1988 style. 

Jazz will always be danced to, I guess. 
But more surprising is the way it is now 
listened to. There are jazz concerts in 
New York's Carnegie Hall, Chicago's 
Givic Opera House and countless other 
auditoriums all over America and Eu- 
rope. Jazz festivals and traveling. jazz 
groups continually expand the audience 
for a type of music that at one time was 
considered special and highly unortho- 
dox. Hundreds of nightclubs in 1956 no 
longer have any dance floors of any 
kind, but still, thousands of people of 
all ages gather to listen to music —to 
listen critically and intelligently. Cer- 

y jazz is no longer the boisterous, 
aw, brash upstart of the Twenties. It 
has come of aye right before our eyes 
(and ears). The change can be attri- 
buted to no single factor, I suppose. 
Maybe the kids who danced the Lindy 
Hop, the Shag. the Big Apple and the 
Charleston are approaching middle age. 
Now, perhaps, they are content to sit 
around and listen. 

During the early days, our audiences 
consisted almost entirely of other swing 
musicians and kids under twenty-five. 
‘The kids’ reactions were direct, sensual 
and emotional. They found the music 
stimulating, exciting and wonderful to 
dance to. They didn’t criticize it, ana- 
lyze it or write books ahout it; they 
simply responded to it and enjoyed it. 
Over the years, the people who liked 
this new free and rollicking kind of mu- 
sic grew in number and we played to 
larger and larger crowds. 

Now, I look around and see many to 
whom swing is largely a matter of nos- 
talgia. It takes them back to their own 
youth which they relive through swing 
music. But there is also a new genera: 
tion of kids whose reactions are as direct 
as their parents’ reactions before them. 
Jaz is again alive to them, in a health- 
ier condition than ever before. In fact, 
we can easily say that jazz is one of the 
original and lasting contributions to 
culture which America has made in the 
whole Twentieth Century. In my o| 
ion, it may well go down in history as 
the folk music of this country. 

One of the features of jazr which I 
find most gratilying is the fact that from 
its very beginning it has been complete- 
ly democratic. A difference of race, creed 
or color has never been of the slightest 
importance in the best of bands, Musi 
cianship was the only consideration 
when, with Teddy Wilson and Gene 
Krupa, I formed the Benny Goodman 
Trio and started what has since been 
called “Chamber M Jazz.” It was the 


only consideration also when I added 
Lionel Hampton's vibes to turn the 
small combo into the Benny Goodman 
Quartet. Many years before the Major 
League baseball teams used Negro play- 
ers, Negro and white musicians were 
playing together all over the country. 
This is hardly surprising when you re- 
member that most jazz originated with 
the Negroes and, naturally, they are still 
among its most creative exponents and. 
undoubtedly always will be. 

During the past twenty years, there 
have been musicians and band leaders 
of every kind and quality. There have 
been “greats,” like Duke Ellington and 
Count Basic, to mention only two, 
whose names have never lost their bright 
lustre. There’ have been some who have 
been just good and who have held the 
public favor for a while, then vanished 
from view to drift into other occupa- 
tions. There also have been a couple — 
who obviously shall have to be name- 
less —who, with no apparent talent or 
personality, have managed through some 
goofy gimmick to hold the public’s 
fancy. They are paid fantastic sums by 
the recording companics as well as ra- 
dio and television networks. There are 
also big bands, like Guy Lombardo’s, 
who continue from decade to decade, 
year in, year out, never varying their 
styles, never deviating from the straight 
path of conventionality. They have 
managed to hold a certain definite fol- 
lowing of their own, thus maintaining 
a steady and solid popularity. To these 
fascinating few, I doft my hat! 

An amazing breed which has risen 
with the growth of music is the record 
collector. I must admit to knowing very 
little about them, although I am con- 
stanuy awed by them and certainly am 
indebted to a lot of them. For many 
years, I was so busy playing music and 
making records that somehow IJ never 
got around to buying many discs, and 
never my own. The result was, when I 
got married and my wife Alice wanted 
a set of my old records, I found that 
they were mostly unobtainable from the 
usual sources. Finally, though, thanks 
to an ardent, wild-haired collector, 1 was 
able to buy a good many of them. 

Some of these record collectors are 
astonishing. Last year, I met the 17-year- 
old son of the last Count Bernadotte, 
whose name is Bertil. In some ways the 
meeting verged on the embarrassing. He 
asked me innumerable questions about 
various records, recording sessions, who 
played such-and-such a chorus, etc., and 
almost invariably he knew the answers 
better than I! The amount of informa- 
tion about discs and jazz he carried in 
his head was nothing less than startling, 
and yet, although his mother is Ameri- 
can, he had been brought up almost en- 
tirely in Sweden. 

I had a similar rience with a 
Greek boy, educated in Athens, who 
came to America for the first time at 
the age of 21. He, too, knew more about 
me than I could remember myself! I am 
told that record collectors correspond 


in all parts of the world, exchanging 
views and information on ail kinds of 
discs. This interest is wonderful, of 
course, because records are the very 
blood-stream of the whole music indus- 
try. 
Looking back, it seems to me that the 
release of the first Carnegie Hall Jazz 
Concert LP helped to establish a new 
trend in the record business. Thirte 
years after the concert, which took place 
on January 16, 1988, the Columbia long- 
playing records of the concert were 
placed on the market, made possible be- 
cause an undiscovered transcription of 
the music had come to light. 

Many people thought that the story 
of finding the acetate tapes tucked away 
in a closet was a publicity gag, but it 
wasn't. The only inaccuracy in the re- 
port was that it was not my daughter 
Rachel who found them, but my sister- 
in-law, Rachel Speiden, and I'm happy 
to have the chance to present the cor- 
rect facts now. 

This album was released exactly as it 
was taped over one single microphone 
at Carnegie Hall. I had no idea that we 
were being recorded at the time. Since, 
so far as I know, no album recorded at 
a jazz concert with a live audience had 
ever been offered to the public, no one 
knew what the response would be. Well, 
the darn thing sold more than 300,000 
albums, and has grossed over $1,500,000, 
Four years after its relesase, it is still a 
hot seller in the record shops. Since that 
time, a lot of bands and jazz groups 
have followed the same procedure in 
preparing albums. It is fairly common- 
place today, and, wherever the music 
has been good, the record-buying pub- 
lic has responded favorably, 

I had a special interest in the success 
of my first album of this kind because 
I thought it might possibly be bought 
only by those of my generation. I was 
dead wrong. Apparently, all over the 
country, high school and college kids 
“discovered” this “new” music for them- 
selves. I heard of many instances, even, 
where youngsters were astonished and 
chagrined when they found their par- 
ents also knew of Benny Goodman and 
his band of the late Thirties! 

Today there are many gentlemen of 
the press in this country writing com- 
preencly about music (my brother-in- 
law, John Hammond, is one of them). 
But there are also a raft of critics who 
seem to be trying to make the subject 
into an occult science. I can think of 
one in particular who seems incapable 
of writing about jazz except in words 
of four syllables or more. The word, 
“contrapointal” (or does he mean “con- 
trapuntal?"), which is not even in Web- 
ster’s Unabridged, is one of his favorites. 
I sometimes wonder what impression he 
manages to get across to his readers. To 
this reader, the invariable reaction is 
‘one of total bewilderment spiced with a 
dash of horror — for in this critic's out- 
pourings there is no emotion whatever, 
expressed or implicit. The approach is 
entirely intellectual. Many European 
qiitic, too, have written monumental 

(concluded on page 72) 
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“Don’t worry, Mrs. Higgins —I’ll have your 
daughter in bed before midnight.” 


LUSCIOUS LOBSTERS 
Gourmets and lesser chow hounds 
know there’s nothing more succulent 
than fresh boiled lobster, steamed 
dams and chilled Chablis. Cap'n 
Joe Badger offers you everything but 
the wine in one barrel: four 2b. 
lobsters and a half-peck of steamer 
clams for $13.95, exp. coll. The lob- 
sters are the “one claw” variety with 
the giant right pincher, in which 
reposes the swectest meat. Cap'ns 
Corner, Dept. BN, Camden, Maine. 


PIPE THE PIPE 


For those friends who own a velvet 
lined bathtub and a pair of bearskin 
walking shorts, here is the perfect 
companion gift. It’s carved from the 
very finest Algerian briar and clev- 
erly covered with a rare type of 
pony fur for cool, comfortable han- 
dling. The famous French Long- 
champs sportsman’s pipe sets you 
back a laughable $12.50, and is sure 
to be joyfully received wherever 
things like this are tolerated. Saks 
Fifth Avenue, Humidor Shop, Dept. 
CM, 5th Ave. & 49th St, N.¥., N.Y. 


All orders should be sent to the ad- 
dresses listed in the descriptive 
paragraphs and checks or money 
orders made payable to the indi- 
vidual companies. With the excep- 
fion of personalized items, all of 
these products are guaranteed by 
the companies and you must be 
entirely satisfied or the complete 
purchase price will be refunded. 


AFRICA CALLS 
“These artful African warrior figures 
are imported from, of all places, Ger- 
many. Approximately ten ferocious 
inches in height and hand carved 
from the choicest sort of mahogany, 
they come complete with the most ex- 
quisitely detailed facial expressions 
we've ever seen. Bingly, the warrior 
does steady, stealthy work as decora- 
tion for desk or mantel; in pairs, you 
couldn't find a more functional set 
of book ends. They're not cheap, but 
they are choice: $40 each or $75 for 
two. The spear and necklace are of 
gold finish. Buyways, Dept. LM, P.O. 
Box 469, Caldwell, New Jersey. 
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ELEC-TRAY 


With ashtray attached, this is the 
same type of lighter you have in your 
car, the kind that neatly eliminates 
the frenzied search for matches and 
the bothersome care required by 
fluid lighters. At the same time, it 
serves as. a handsome, practical desk 
piece while its low voltage element 
makes it safe and simple. Specily 
whether you prefer black, green or 
maroon, at $9.95 each, ppd. Blach’s, 
Dept. I9HMH, Birmingham 8, Ala. 


TOOTHSOME TOOTHPASTE 


Now, your morning-after molar mas- 
sage can re-kindle that night-before 
sparkle. Why fight oral hygiene? 
Enjoy it with these 214-ounce tubes 
of toothpaste made memorable with 
the real thing, « generous flavoring 
of Scotch, bourbon or rye. They're 
easily the best argument we've heard 
for applying brush to bicuspids three 
times a day (or more). Send $1.50 for 
each tube of six proof madness and 
be sure to name your favorite poison. 
Greenland Studios, Departmerit MS. 
5858 Forbes St., Pittsburgh 17, Pa. 
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go with it there was a Moselle. Mike got 
up and poured the wine himself, and 
when he sat down again, I could see that 
he was watching Richard Pratt. He had 
set the bottle in front of me so that | 
could read the label. It said, “Geierslay 
Ohligsberg, 1954.” He leaned over and 
whispered to me that Geierslay was a 
tiny village in the Moselle, almost un- 
known outside Germany. He said that 
this wine we were drinking was some- 
thing unusual, that the output of the 
vineyard was so small that it was almost 
impossible for a stranger to get aby of it. 
He had visited Geierslay personally the 
previous sumer in order to obtain the 
few dozen bottles that they had finally 
allowed him to have. 

“I doubt anyone else in the count 
has any of it at the moment,” he said. 
saw him glance again at Richard Pratt. 
“Great thing about Moselle,” he contin- 
ued, raising his voice, “it’s the perfect 
wine to serve before a claret. A lot of 
people serve a Rhine wine instead, but 
that's because they don’t know any bet- 
ter. A Rhine wine will kill a delicate 
claret, you know that? It’s barbaric to 
serve a Rhine before a claret. But a 
Moselle —ah!—a Moselle is exactly 
right.” 

Mike Schofield was an amiable, middle- 
aged man, But he was a stock-broker. 
To be precise, he was a jobber in the 
stock market, and like a number of his 
kind, he seemed to be somewhat embar- 
rassed, almost ashamed to find that he 
had made so much money with so slight 
a talent. In his heart he knew that he 
was not really mugh more than a book- 
maker —an unctuous, infinitely respect 
able, secretly unscrupulous bookmaker 
—and he knew that his friends knew it, 
too, So he was seeking now to become a 
man of culture, to cultivate a literary 
and aesthetic taste, to collect paintings, 
music, books, and all the rest of it. His 
little sermon about Rhine wine and 
Moselle was a part of this thing, this 
culture that he sought. 

“A charming little wine, don’t you 
think?” he said. He was still watching 
Richard Pratt. 1 could see him give a 
rapid furtive glance down the table each 
time he dropped his head to take a 
mouthful of whitebait. I could almost 
feel him waiting for the moment when 
Pratt would take his first sip, and look up 
from his glass with a smile of pleasure, 
of astonishment, perhaps even of won- 
der, and then there would be a discus- 
sion and Mike would tell him about the 
village of Geierslay. 

But Richard Pratt did not taste his 
wine. He was completely engrossed in 
conversation with Mike's eighteen-year- 
old daughter, Louise, He was half turned 
toward her, smiling at her, telling her, 
so far as I could gather, some story about 
a chef in a Paris restaurant. As he spoke, 
he leaned closer and closer to her, seem- 
ing in his eagerness almost to impinge 
upon her, and the poor girl leaned as 
far as she could away from him, nodding 
politely, rather desperately, and looking 
not at his face but at the topmost button 
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of his dinner jacket. 

We finished our fish, and the maid 
came around removing the plates. When 
she came to Pratt, she saw that he had 
not yet touched his food, so she hesi- 
tated, and Pratt noticed her. He waved 
her away, broke off his conversation, and 
quickly began to eat, popping the little 
crisp brown fish quickly into his mouth 
with rapid jabbing movements of his 
fork. Then, when he had finished, he 
reached for his glass, and in two short 
swallows he tipped the wine down his 
throat and turned immediately to re- 
sume his conversation with Louise 
Schofield. 

Mike saw it all. I was conscious of him 
sitting there, very still, containing him- 
self, looking at his guest. His round 
jovial face seemed to loosen slightly and 
to sag, but he contained himself and was 
still and said nothing. 

Soon the maid came forward with the 
second course. This was a large roast of 
beef. She placed it on the table in front 
of Mike who stood up and carved it, 
cutting the slices very thin, laying them 
gently on the plates for the maid to take 
around. When he had served everyone, 
induding himself, he put down the 
carving knife and leaned forward with 
both hands on the edge of the table. 

“Now,” he said, speaking to all of us 
but looking at Richard Pratt. “Now for 
the claret. I must go and fetch the claret, 
if you'll excuse me.” 

“You go and fetch it, Mike?" I said. 
“Where is it?” 

“In my study, with the cork out— 
breathing.” 

“Why the study?” 

“It’s the best place in the house. 
Richard helped me choose it last time 
he was here.” 

At the sound of his name, Pratt looked 
around, 

“That's right, isn't it?” Mike said. 

“Yes,” Pratt answered, nodding gravely. 
“That's right.” 

“On top of the green filing cabinet in 
my study,” Mike said. ‘That's the place 
we chose, A good draft-free spot in a 
room with an even temperature. Excuse 
me now, will you, while I fetch it.” 

The thought of another wine to play 
with had restored his humor, and he 
hurried out the door, to return a minute 
later more slowly, walking softly, holding 
in both hands a wine basket in which a 
dark bottle lay. The label was out of 
sight, facing downward. “Now!” he cried 
as he came toward the table. “What 
about this one, Richard? You'll never 
name this one!” 

Richard Pratt turned slowly and 
looked up at Mike; then his eyes trav- 
elled down to the bottle nestling in its 
small wicker basket, and he raised his 
eyebrows, a slight, supercilious arching of 
the brows, and with it a pushing outward 
of the wet lower lip, suddenly imperious 
and ugly. 

“You'll never get it,” 
“Not in a hundred years.” 

“A claret?” Richard Pratt asked, con- 
descending. 


Mike said. 


“OF course.” 

“I assume, then, that it's from one of 
the smaller vineyards?” 

“Maybe it is, Richard~And then again, 
maybe it isn't.” 

“But it’s a good year? One of the 
great years?” 

“Yes, 11 guarantee that.” 

“Then it shouldn't be too difficult,” 
Richard Pratt said, drawling his words, 
looking exceedingly bored. Except that, 
to me, there was something strange about 
his drawling and his boredom: between 
the eyes a shadow of something evil, and 
in his bearing an intentness that gave 
me a faint sense of uneasiness as I 
watched him. 

“This one is really rather difficult,” 
Mike said, “1 won't force you to bet on 
this one.” 

“Indeed. And why not?” Again the 
slow arching of the brows, the cool, in- 
tent look, 

“Because it's difficult.” 

“That's not very complimentary to 
me, you know.” 

“My dear man,” Mike said, “I'll bet 
you with pleasure, if that's what you 
wish.” 


“It shouldn't be too hard to name it.” 

“You mean you want to bet?" 

“I'm perfectly willing to bet.” Richard 
Pratt said. 

“Al right, then, we'll have the usual. 
A case of the wine itself,” 

“You don't think I'll be able to name 
it, do you?” 

“As a matter of fact, and with all due 
respect, I don't,” Mike said. He was 
making some effort to remain polite, but 
Pratt was not bothering overmuch to 
conceal his contempt for the whole pro- 
ceeding. And yet, curiously, his next 
question seemed to betray a certain 
interest. 

“You like to increase the bet?” 

No, Richard. A case is plenty.” 
“Would you like to bet fifty cases?” 
“That would be silly.” 

Mike stood very still behind his chair 
at the head of the table, carefully hold- 
ing the bottle in its ridiculous wicker 
basket. There was a trace of whiteness 
around his nostrils now, and his mouth 
was shut very tight. 

Pratt was lolling back in his chair, 
looking up at him, the eyebrows raised, 
the eyes half closed, a little smile touch- 
ing the corners of his lips. And again 


‘I saw, or thought I saw, something dis- 


tinctly disturbing about the man’s face, 
that shadow of intentness between the 
eyes, and in the eyes themselves, right in 
their centers where it was black, a small 
slow spark of shrewdness, hiding. 

“So you don’t want to increase the 
bet?" 

“As far as I'm concerned, old man, 1 
don’t give a damn,” Mike said. “I'll bet 
anything you like.” 

The three women and I sat quietly, 
watching the two men. Mike's wife was 
becoming annoyed; her mouth had gone 
sour and I felt that at any moment she 
was going to interrupt. Our roast beéf 
lay before us on our plates, slowly 
steaming. 

“So you'll bet me anything I like?” 


“That's what [ told you. I'll bet you 
anything you damn well please, if you 
want to make an issue out of it” 

Even ten thousand pounds? 

“Certainly 1 will, if that’s the way you 
want it.” Mike was more confident now. 
He knew quite well that he could call 
any sum Pratt eared to mention, 

‘So you say I can name the bet?” Pratt 
asked again. 

“That's what I said.” 

There was a pause while Pratt looked 
slowly around the table, first at me, then 
at the three women, cach in turn, He 
ppeared to be reminding us that we 
were witness to the offer. 

“Mike!” Mrs. Schofield said. “Mike, 
why don't we stop this nonsense and cat 
our food, It’s getting cold.” 

“Bur it isn't nonsense,” Pratt told her 
evenly. “We're making a little bet.” 

1 noticed the maid’ standing in the 
background holding a dish of vegetable: 
wondering whether to come forward with 
them or not. 

IL right, then,” Pratt said, “Ill tell 
you what I you to ber! 

“Come on, then,” Mike said, rather 
reckless. “I don't give a damn what it 
is—you're on. 

Pratt nodded, and again the little 
smile moved the corners of his lips, and 
then, quite slowly, looking at Mike all 
the time, he said, “] want you to bet me 
the hand of your daughter in marriage.” 

Louise Schofield gave a jump. “Hey! 
she cicd. “No! That's not funny! Look 


only joking.” 
“I'm not joking, 


” Richard Pratt said. 


“It’s ridiculous,” Mike said. He was 
off balance again now. 
“You said you'd bet anything I liked.” 
“| meant moncy.” 
"You didn't say money 
“That's what I meant. 
“Then it’s a pity you didn't say it. 
But anyway, if you wish to go back on 
offer, that’s quite all right with 


“It's not a question of going back on 
my offer, old man. It’s a no-bet anyway, 
because you can’t match the stake. You 
yourself don't happen to have a daugh- 
er to pul up against mine in case you 
lose. And if you had, I wouldn't want 
to marry her.” 

“I'm glad of that, dear wile said. 

“Pl put up anything you like.” Pratt 
announced. “My house, for example. 
pout my house? 
¢ asked, joking now. 


“The country one. 
“Why not the other one 


“All right then, if you wish it. Both 
my houses.” 
‘At that point I saw Mike pause. He 


took a step forward and placed the bottle 
in its basket gently down on the table 
He moved the saltcellar to one th 
the pepper, and then he picked up his 
knife, studied the blade thoughtfully for 
a moment, and put it down again. His 


daughter, too, had sccn him pause. 
Now. Daddy!” she cried. “Don't be 
absurd! It’s too silly for words, I refuse 


to be betted on like this. 
Quite right. dear.” her mother said. 
“Stop it at once, Mike, and sit down and 
eat vour food.” 

Mike ignored her. He looked over at 


his daughter and he smiled, a_ slow, 
fatherly, protective smile. But in_ his 
eyes, suddenly, there glimmered a little 
triumph, “You know,” he said, smiling 
as he spoke. “You know, Louise, we 
ought to think about this a bit. 

“Now, stop it. Daddy! 1 refuse even 
to listen to you! Why, I've never heard 
anything so ridiculous in my life!” 

“No, seriously, my dear. Just wait a 
and hear what I have to say. 
t want to hear i 
Please! It's like 


this. 


Louise! 
Richard, here, has offered us a serious 


bet. He is the one who wants to make 
it, not me. And if he loses, he will have 
to hand over a considerable amount of 
property. Now, wait a minute, my dea 
don't interrupt. The point is this. He 

cannot possibly win.” 
‘He scems to think he can 
“Now listen to me, because 1 know 
what I'm talking about. The expert, 
when tasting @ elaret—so long a 
one of the famous great wines 
or Latour—can only get a cer 
toward 1 2 the vineyard. He c 
course, tell you the Borde: 
from which the wine comes, whether it is 
from St. Emilion, Pomerol, Graves, or 
Medoc, But then each district has several 
communes, little counties, and each 
county has many, many small vineyards. 
Ic is impossible for a man to differentiate 
between them all by taste and smell 
alone. I don't mind telling you that this 
one I've got here is a wine from a small 
vineyard that is surrounded by many 
other small vineyards, and he'll never 
(continued on next page) 
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get it, Ics impossible.” 

“You can't be sure of 
daughter sat 
“I'm telling you I can. Though J say 
myself, I understand quite a bit about 
this wine business, you know. And any- 
way, heavens alive, girl, I'm your father 
and you don’t think I'd let you in for— 

thing you didn’t want, do you? 
I'm trying to make you some money.” 

“Mike!” his wife said sharply. “Stop 
it now, Mike, please!” 
he ignored her. “If you will 
take this bet.” he said to his daughter, 
nutes you will be the owner 
of two large houses.” 

“But I don’t want two large houses, 
Daddy.” 

“Then sell them. Sell them back to 
him on the spot. I'll arrange all that 
for you. And then, just think of it, my 
dear, you'll be rich! You'll be inde- 
pendent for the rest of your life!” 

“Oh, Daddy, I don’t like it. I think 
it's silly.” 

“So do 1,” the mother said. She jerked 
her head briskly up and down as she 
spoke, like a hen. “You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself, Michael, ever sug- 


that,” his 


gesting such a thing! Your own daugh- 


ter, too! 

Mike didn’t even look at her. “Take 
it!” he said eagerly, staring hard at the 
girl. “Take it quick! I'll guarantee you 
won't lose.” 

But I don’t like it, Daddy. 
‘Come on, girl. Take it.” 

Mike pushing her hard. He was 
Jeaning toward her, fixing her with two 
hard bright eyes, and it was not easy for 
the daughter to resist him. 

“But what if I lose?” 

“I keep telling you, you can’t lose. 
Tl guarantee it.” 

“Oh, Daddy, must 12” 

m making you a fortune. So come 
on now. What do you say, Louise? All 
right?” 

For the last time, she hesitated. Then 
she gave a helpless little shrug of the 
shoulders and said, “Oh, all right, then 
Just so long as you swear there’s no 
danger of lo 

“Good!” M 
Then it’s a bet” 

Immediately, Mike picked up the wine, 
tipped the first thimbleful into his own 
glass, then skipped excitedly around the 
table filling up the others. Now every- 
one was watching Richard Pratt, watch- 
ing his face as he reached slowly for his 
glass with his right hand and lifted it 
to his nose. The man was about fifty 
years old and he did not have a pleasant 
face. Somehow, it was all mouth—mouth 
—the full, wet lips of the pro- 


cried. “That's fine! 


I gourmet, the lower lip hang: 
ing downw 
lous, 


rd in the center, a pendu- 
nently open taster's lip, 
open to receive the rim of a 
glass or a morsel of food. Like a keyhole, 
I thought, watching it; his mouth is like 
a large wet keyhol 

Slowly he lifted the glass to his nose. 
The point of the nose entered the glass 
and moved over the surface of the wine, 
delicately sniffng. He swirled the wine 
gently around in the glass to receive the 


bouquet. His concentration was intense. 
He had closed his eyes, and now the 
whole top half of his body, the head and 
neck and chest, seemed to become a kind 
of huge sensitive smell; chine, 
ceiving, filtering, analyzing the message 
from the sniffing nose. 

Mike, I noticed, was lounging in his 
chair, apparently unconcerned, but he 
was watching every move. Mrs. Schofield. 
the wife, sat prim and upright at the 
other end of the table, looking straight 
ahead, her face tight with disapproval. 
The daughter, Louise, had shifted her 
chair away a little, and sidewise, facing 
the gourmet, and she, like her father, 
was watching closely, 

For at least a minute, the smelling 
process continued; then, without opel 
ing his cyes or moving his head, Pratt 
lowered the glass to his mouth and tipped 
in almost half the contents. He paused, 
his mouth full of wine, getting the first 
taste: then he permitted some of it to 
Kle down his throat and T saw his 
Adam's apple move as it passed by. But 
most of it he retained in his mouth. And 
now, without swallowing again, he drew 
in through his lips a thin breath of air 
which mingled with the fumes of the 
wine in the mouth and passed on down 
into his lungs. He held the breath, blew 
it out through his nose, and finally began 
to roll the i around under the 
tongue, and chewed it. actually chewed 
it with his teeth as though it were bread. 

Te was a solemn, impressive perform- 
ance, and I must say he it well. 

“Um,” he said, putting down the glass, 
running a pink tongue over his lips. 
“Um-—yes. A very interesting litle 
—gentle and gracious, almost fem 
in the aftertaste.” 

There was an excess of saliva in his 
mouth. and as he spoke he spat an oc- 
casional bright speck of it onto the table. 

“Now we can start to eli ate," he 
said. “You will pardon me for doing 
this carefully, but there is much at stake. 
Normally I would perhaps take a bit of 
a chance, leaping forward quickly and 
landing right in the middle of the vine- 
yard of my choice. But this time—T must 
move cautiously this time, must 1 not?” 
He looked up at Mike and he smiled, a 
thick-lipped, wet-lipped smile. Mike did 
not smile back. 

“First, then, which district in Bordeaux, 
does this wine come from? That is not 
too diffiailt to guess. It is far too light 
in the body to be either St. Emilion or 
Graves. It is obviously a Médoc. There's 
no doubt about that. 

“Now—from which commune in Médoc 
docs it come? That also, by elimination, 
should not be too difficult to decide. 
Margaux? No. It cannot be Margaus. 
It has not the violent bouquet of a 
Margaux. Pauillac? It cannot be Pauillac, 
cither. It is too tender, too gentle and 
wistful for a Pauillac. The wine of 
wuillac has a character that is almost 
imperious in its taste. And also, to me, 
a Pauillac contains just a litle pith, a 
curious, dusty, pithy flavor that the grape 
acquires from the soil of the district. No, 
no, This—this is a very gentle wine, de- 
mure and bashful in the first taste, 


emerging shyly but quite graciously in 
the second. A little arch, perhaps, in 
the sccond taste, and a little naughty 
also, teasing the tongue with a trace, just 
a wace of tannin. Then, in the after- 
¢, delightful—consoling and feminine, 
with a certain blithely generous quality 


that one associates only with the wines 


icon. Unmis- 


of the commune of St. Ju 
takably this is x St. Julien 

He leaned back in his chair, held his 
hands up level with his chest, and placed 
the fingertips carcfully together. He was 
becoming ridiculously pompous, but I 
thought that some of it was deliberate, 
i y to mock his host. I found myself 
¢ rather tensely for him to go on. 
The gitl Louise was lighting a cigarette. 
Pratt heard the match strike and he 
turned on her, flaring suddenly with real 
anger. “Please!” he said. “Please don’t 
do that! It's a disgusting habit, to smoke 
at table!” 

She looked up at him, still holding the 
burning match in one hand, the hig slow 
eyes settling on his face, resting there a 
moment, moving away again, slow and 
contemptuous, She bent her head and 
blew out the match. but continued to 
hold the unlighted cigarette in her 
fingers. 

“I'm sorry, my dear,” Pratt said, “but 
I simply cannot have smoking at table.” 

She didn’t look at him again. 

“Now, let me see—where were we?” he 
said. “Ah, yes. This wine is from 
Bordeaux. from the commune of St 
Julien, in the district of Médoc. So f: 
So good, But now we come to the more 
difficult part—the name of the eyard 
itself, For in St. Julien there are many 
ineyards, and as our host so rightly 
remarked earlier, there is often not 
much difference between the wine of 
one and the wine of another. But we 
shall see.” 


He paused again, dosing his eyes. “I 
am trying to establish the ‘growth. ” he 
said. “If I can do that, it will be half 


the battle, Now, let me see. ‘This wine 
is obviously not from a firse- growth vine- 
yard—nor even a second. It is not a 
great wine. The quality, the—the—what 
do you call it?—the radiance. the power, 
is lacking. But a third growth—that it 
could be. And yet I doubt it. We know 
it is a good year—our host has said. so 
and this is probably flattering it a little 
bit. I must be careful, 1 must be very 
careful here.” 

He picked up his glass and took an- 


"he said, sucking his lips, “I was 
right. It is a fourth growth. Now [am 
sure of it. A fourth growth from a very 
good year—from a great year, in fact. 
And that’s what made it taste for a 
moment like a third—or even a second- 
growth wine. Good! That's better! Now 
re closing in! What are the fourth- 
th vineyards in the commune of St. 
m2” 

Again he 


ed, took up his glass, 
and held the rim against that sagging, 
pendulous lower lip of his. Then I saw 
the tongue shoot out, pink and narrow, 
the tip of it dipping into the wine, 
withdrawing swiftly again—a repulsive 


sight. When he lowered the glass. his 
eyes remained closed, the face concen- 
trated, only his lips moving, sliding over 
ach other like two pieces of wet, spongy 
tubber, 

There it is again!” he cried. “Tannin 
in the middle taste, and the quick astrin- 
gent squeeze upon the tongue. Yes, yes. 
of course! Now IJ have it! This wine 
comes from one of those small vineyards: 
around Beychevelle. J remember now. 
The Beychevelle district, and the river 
nd the little ‘bor that has silted up 
so the wine ships can no longer use it. 
Beychevelle . . . could it actually be a 
Beychevelle itself? No, 1 don't think so. 
ite. But it is somewhere very 
‘cau Talbot? Could it be 
Yes, it could. Wait onc mo- 


‘Talbot? 
ment.” 
He sipped the w 


© again, and out of 


Pratt, 


bot. A Talbot comes forward to you 
just a litle quicker than this one; the 
Iruit is nearer to the surface. If it is a 
"44, which I believe it is, then it couldn't 
be Talbot. Well, well. Let me think. 
It is not a Beychevelle and it is not a 
Talbot, and yet—yet it is so dose wo both 
of them, so close, that the vineyard must 


be almost in between. Now, which could 
that be” 

He hesitated, and we waited, watch- 
ing his face. Evervone, even Mike's wife, 


was watching him now. T heard the maid 
put down the dish of vegetables on the 
sideboard behind me, gently, so as not to 
disturb the silence, 
“Ah!” he cried. 
think I have it!” 
For the last time, he sipped the wine. 
Then, still holding the glass up near his 
mouth, he turned to Mike and he smiled, 
a slow, silky smile, and he said, “You 


“T have it! Yes, I 


know what this is? This is the 


Chateau Branaire-Ducru.’ 
Mike sat tight, not mot 
“And the year, 1934.” 
We all looked at Mike, waiting for him 
to turn the boule around in its basket 
and show the label. 

“Iy that your final answer 

“Yes, I think so.” 

“Well, itor isn't 

“Yes, it is.” 

“What was the name again?” 

“Chiteau Bi re-Ducru. Pretty litle 
vineyard. Loyely old chateau. Know it 
quite well, Can't think why I didn’t 
recognize it at once.” 

“Come on, Daddy,” the girl said. 
Turn it round and let's have a peck. 
J want my two houses. 

“Just a minute.” Mike said. “Wait 
just. a minute.” He was sitting very 
quiet. bewildered-looking, and his face 
was becoming pufly and pale, as though 
all the force was draining slowly out of 
him. 

“Michael!” his wife called sharply 
from the other end of the table. “What's 
the matter? 

“Keep out of this, Margaret, will you 
please.” 


Richard Pratt was looking at Mike, 
smiling with bis mouth, his eyes small 
and brigit, Mike was not looking at 
anyone. 

“Daddy!” the daughter cried, agonized. 
“But, Daddy, you don't mean to say he’s 
guessed it right!” 


Now, stop worrying, my dear,” Mik 
said. “There's nothing to worry abou 


1 think it was more to get away from 
his family than anything clse that Mike 
turned to Richard P, nd said, “Wl 
tell you what, Richard. 1 think you and 
I better slip off into the next room and 
have a little chat?” 

“ft don't want a little chat.” Pratt 
said. “All I want is to see the label on 
that bottle.” He knew he was a winne 
now; he had the bearing, the quiet arro 
gance of a winner, and 1 could sce that 
he was prepared to become thoroughly 
nasty if there w ny trouble. “What 
are you waiting for?” he said to Mike. 
“Go on and turn it round 

Then this happened: The maid, the 
tiny, erect figure of the maid in her 
whiteand-black uniform, was standing 
beside Richard Pratt, holding something 
out in her hand. “I believe these are 
yours, sir,” she said. 

Pratt glanced around. saw the pair of 
thin horncd-rimmed spectacles that she 
held out to him, and for a moment he 
hesitated. “Are they? Perhaps they are. 
I don't know.” 

“Yes sir, they're yours.” The maid 
was an clderly woman—nearer sevent 
than sixty—a faithful family retainer of 
many years standing. She put the spec- 


tacles down on the table beside him. 

Without thanking her, Pratt took 
them up and slipped them into his top 
pocket, behind the white handkerchiet. 

But the maid didnt go ay. She 
remained standing beside and _ slightly 
behind Richard Pratt, and there was 
something so unusual in her m: er and 
n the way she stood there, small, mo- 
nd erect, that I for one found 

nyself watching her with a sudden ap- 
prehension. Her old gray face had a 
trosty, determined look, the lips were 
compressed, the little chin was out, and 
the hands were clasped together tight 
before her. The curious cap on her head 
nd the flash of white down the front of 
7 form made her seem like some 
ruffled, white-breasted bird. 

You left them in Mr. Schofield’s 
study,” she said. Her voice was un- 
naturally, deliberately polite. “On top 
of the green filing cabinet in his study, 
ir, when you happened to go in there 
by yourself before dinner.” 

It took a few moments for the full 
meaning of her words 1 penetrate, and 
in the silence that followed 1 became 
aware of Mike and how he was slowly 
drawing himself up in his chair, and the 
color coming to his face, and the eves 
opening wide, and the curl of the mouth, 
and the dangerous little patch of white- 
ness beginning to spread around the 
area of the nostrils. 

‘Now, Michael!” his wife said. “Keep 
calm now, Michael, dear! Keep calm!” 


“Hi, Johnny. You the fella who 
advertised for a fast typist?” 
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where I could even get the right time 
from—well, say a like you. So 
here's the way it works, Avis,” he sai 
quickly. “We'll stay in that room of 
yours till things get well. You'll open a 
can of spaghetti and I'll dry the dishes, 
and at night we'll sleep in the wall bed 
that lets down and the damp walls won't 
matter. We'll stick. we'll make out, But 
not tonight.” 

He ran his palm along her arm 
clumsily, “I can't make it tonight," he 
said, “because the folks across the street 
brought a friend. And the back door 
downstairs opens just like the one up 
here. Whoever comes through it is a 
pigeon. 

Avis sat like a board, trying not to 
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give. Then she slumped against him 
with what seemed like exhausted laugh- 
ter that gradually became a_ harsher 
sound, like teas i 


ng cloth. She felt his 
arm loosely around her, making futile 
soothing motions. 

“You can't go up agi 
averages, baby,” he said. 
wasn't our night.’ 

He stroked her 
The stars cor 
like pale niched torches. 


inst the law of 
“This. just 


ito a sort of calmness. 


Hi 


voice 
probed the opaque night uncertainly. 


“Running’s nothing new for me. I 
ways used to have the bottom bunk in 
reform school. Always found myself on 
the floor, running in my sleep. Used to 
wonder what I'd find when I got there, 


SUN FUN 


there’s nothing dishcartening in that. A 
mental Look” there is, but it does 
not imply that Europe has suddenly 
blossomed into the men’s fashion hub of 
the universe; what it does mean is that, 
more and more, Europe has become a 
wellspring of apparel inspiration and 
ideas — modified, adapted and produced 
to American standards. For your season 
in the sun, whether you bask at Far 
Rockaway or Rapallo, we've admired a 
whole gaggle of sport shirts, swimming 
gear, slacks, hats, caps, footwear — even 
handkerchiefs and watch bands — that 
reflect, then interpret, all that is good 
in Continental thinking. 

Take, for example, the bathi 
top sport shirt looking every bit li 
ry on the modest | 
with several im- 
portant changes. ¢ popular in the 
Mediterranean area this season, the 
bathing suit top shirt is not worn in the 
surf, but rather as an auxiliary sports 
item, asa top for walking shorts or cot- 
ton slacks. We've seen it d yed with 
an open-front denim sport shirt right 
over it, so the stripe effect comes through. 
It can even be donned as a sleeveless 
sweater over a standard shirt for chilly 
evenings, or underneath a sport 
for a different, casual look. It retails 
here for about $5, is made by such firms 
as Van Heusen and Gantner in a hardy 
combination of orlon and wool. 

Another item we saw and liked is the 
handsome West India re; 
shirt woven of a matchl 


suit 


of th 


on red, selling for around $12. Also 
¢ matching swim shorts with 
xer back and a tailored fly front that 
sell for $8. 

A really hot idea straight from the 
Riviera is the addition of a thin terry 
cloth lining to sport shirts, whether they 
be silk, cotton or one of the synthetic 
fabrics. The beauty of it all lies in the 
wonderful absorbent qualities of terry, 
making the shirt far more comlortable, 
ina 


ng is 
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not incorporated for your beach wear 
only, but also functions brilliantly dur- 
ing those long afternoon drives when 
your shirt — if not your driving compan- 
ion — has an uncomfortable tendency to 
dling. What, we ask, could be less dash- 
ing than a wet smear of perspiration 
spread liberally across your shirt back? 
Contrary to what you might expect, 
terry-lined sport shirts are not at all 
bulky and we'd say they'd be just as 
practical for golf, tennis or just about 
any other hot weather outdoor sport. 
Easily the most popular type of boat 
or beach slacks worn on the Riviera is 
the casual cotton job, and we've seen it 
in striped chambray poplin ending in 
a ight fit at the mid-calf area, not un- 
like the female version of toreador pants 
which were, alter all, first worn by men 
with a penchant for fighting bulls. These 
new models for men, interesting]: 
enough, are also worn while sine 
ing or water skiing, when coverage of 
the knees is so welcome. They cost a 
sensible $7, complete with rope belt and 
leg vents. Hats, to ward off a 
nelude the utmost casual we 
the rakish rafha model, which may be 
worn untrimmed or brightly decorated 
to fit the wearer's whims. Leather san- 
dals or canvas-topped Italian espadril- 
les, with or without thick rope soles, 
dominate the footwear scene. Roman 
designers have also taken a new grip on 
their own bambino, the mule, and re- 
introduced the stubborn cuss for gen- 
eral, outdoor sports wear — cut in calf- 
skin with thin, gently padded soles. 
We weren't kidding about the Con- 
tinental influence even extending as far 
as handkerchiefs and watchbands.. The 
former includes some magnificent silks 
from France and Italy, done up in un- 
usual, highly stylized aweed and pat- 
terned effects. Watchband ideas from re- 
zed Germany include solid-color, 
hand-braided nylon affairs that are in- 
expensive enough to warrant a change 
of band with cach dominant shirt color 
you might be wearing from day to day. 


when I finally reached the wall.” He 
bent over her. “And what is it but a 


girl,” he said. “A nice little package 


named Avis, who invites me to share her 


board and pillow 
‘Avis smiled wetly. “And do you?” 
“Gentleman that I am, I do.” 
“Is she better than the others?” 
“The best. We have the world by the 
tail, me and the minister's daughter.” 
“Tell me.” 
“Well, let’s see. We're pretty domes- 
cople. Stick close to home, play 
the radio and shoot a litle pinochle. 
Not too much action, mostly. But we 
like it.” 
jon't we ever get bored?” 
“Impossible. The street's a free show. 
Dog fights, landladies gossiping. And 
we got a box seat, right in the window 
"IL have those nice red flowers.” 


s theni 
fat ones we'll have, the size of a plate. 
They'll do fine in this hot weather 
And nights like this, we sleep in the raw 
“It sounds very . . . happy.” 
“It is. We live happily ever after.’ 
“Just like the whiskey ads,” Avis said. 
“That's the idea.” He brushed her 
lightly on the cheek. “And now I'm 
tired waiting for company. I think I'll 


go visiting instead.” 
Avis sat upright, the mood suddenly 
shattered. She tightened her arms 


around him and dung. 

He let her keep that way for a mo- 
ment, then gently pried her free. When 
he climbed to his feet the revolver was 
in his hand agai 

“Here goes. There shouldn't be more 
than one out back,” he said. “That's 
pretty even odds. I'll drop you a letter. 

“Will you, will you? 

“I 1 can,” he smiled. “If not, I'll be 
seeing you.” As if to himself, he added 


softly, “In hell, maybe. 
“Don't say that... 
“Oh, I don’t know,’ 

tell me 


he smiled. “They 
t's not so bad there in the eve- 
way to the door he turned 
to wink. “We can sleep raw.” 

He slipped through the door and was 
gone. 

Avis knelt in the gathering silence, 
not daring to breathe, to disturb a mole- 
cule of air. And I don't even have his 
name lo keep, she thought. Slowly she 
raised her face, staring intently at a 
cold. star, 

Listen to me, she thought fiercely. 
I don't need any help. No more of your 
gifls with dirty little strings attached. 
Keep off, that’s all. Give us a chance 
for once please can't you... 

Suddenly she could no longer sce 
the star. Still on her knees, holding 
nothing at all between her clasped 
palms, Avis waited for the sound of 
luck, the wide night cracking open to 
let feet run safely through. 


WINE !S LIKE A WOMAN 


Champagne section, the Rhone valley 
nd the Alsace. But for the month of 
April, PLAYBOY would like to cite a few 
ol the noted wines of Bordeaux and 
Burgundy, favorites for generations with 
viveurs all over the world 


WINES OF BORDEAUX 


Bordeaux, the most nowed wine dis- 
trict, is a narrow strip of land alongside 
the Garonne and the Gironde Rivers. 
Many of the famous Bordeaux wines 
are now selling for as lie as a dollar 
a bottle in the United States. Both white 
and red wines are produced here. The 
red wines are known as clarets, not too 
hy in flavor and 


exacting gourmet. 
trict is divided into five famous sections, 
each of which is known for its w 
the Medoe, the Graves, the Sauterne. the 
St. Emilion and the Pomerol. In the 

Medoc, three of the best known Clarets 
are the St. Julien, the Chateau Margaux 
and the St. Estephe. Margaux wines are 
esteemed for their tangy fruitiness, St. 
Julien wines for a nice mellowness 

The section of Bordeaux known as 
the Graves produces both red and white 
wines. In the United States the white 
Graves is the most popular. The soil in 
h the grapes are grow known 
for its gravelly, pebbly texture, not suit- 
ble for any other kind of hus! 
gnificent for a light delightful wine. 

From the Sauterne section come the 
stunningly beautiful sweet wines of 
France. The greatest of the suuternes is 
Chateau Yquem, a wine celebrated in 
poems and novels for generations. In 
the Sauterne region the white grapes 
are left on the vine until they are over- 
most musty —a condition known 
‘noble rot” in Bordeaux. At times 
the vines are picked not bunch by 
bunch but actually grape by grape as 
each part of the cluster reaches the cor- 
rect stage of overripeness, Barsac is a 
rly delicious bottling from the 
muterne section, 

Finally there are the St. Emilion and 
Pomerol wines. They are often called 
the burgundies of Bordeaux because of 
their deep fine body and rich color. 

In recent years the French government 
has taken active steps to assure the gen- 
uineness of the labels on French wines. 
ws known as the Appellation d’Ori 
gine have placed strict regulation on the 
use of chateau names. Even the amount 
of wine that a noted chateau can pro- 
duce is limited by law. The names of 
such famous chateaux as Lafite-Roths- 
child, Latour, Haut Brion and Mouton 
Rothschild are automatic guides to illus- 
trious wines. Often yon will see on the 
label, Mis En Bouteilles au Chateau, 
which means put into the bottle at the 
original chateau. You may also buy a 
wine with a chateau name put on the 
label by one of the famous shippers 
such as Barton and Guestier, Eschena- 
uer, Sichel, etc. Or the wine may not 
bear the name of a chateau but a trade 
name and will have the word depose 


whi 


m 


(continued from page 41) 


printed on the label, meaning the brand 
has been registered and may be de- 
pended upon for reliability. Frequently, 
among less expensive wines, you will see 
merely the regional name on the label, 
such as Sauterne or Medoc. Again if the 
shipper or importer is well known, you 
need have no fear as to the authenticity 
of the wine you are buying. All of these 
regulations were put into ¢flect because 
of the widespread fraud that once 
isted in marketing French wine 

The most noted vintages for Bordeaux 
wines are 1998. 1933, 1934, 1937. 1940, 
1943, 1945, 1947, 1949, 1950 and 1953. 
The 1955 vintage is not, of course, ready 
for sale but indications are that it will 
be a great wine year. 


a 


WINES OF BURGUNDY 


Burgundy wines are known for their 
fvent body and their rich earthy 
intense flavors. The Burgundy area is 
known as the Cote @Or, or slopes of 
gold. There are two main divisions, the 
Cote de Nuits and the Cote de Beaune. 
Three other wine areas in Burgundy — 
Maconnais, Beaujolais and) Chabl 
are almost as eminent in the wine world. 
Unlike the Bordeaux vineyards, each of 
which is owned by a wealthy private 
ly or corporation, the Burgundy 
rs may have as many as forty 
owners each. So valuable is the chalky 


soil that in one vineyard, Clos de Vou- 
geot, the workmen ‘are instructed to 
shake olf the dirt from their shoes be- 
fore they leave the estate in order not 
to lose any of the incomparable earth. 

Because of the mult-ownership of the 
vineyards, most of the Burgundy wines 
are blends. Sometimes the wine is 
known by the vineyard such as the Clos 
de Vougeot. In other cases the wine will 
bear the name of the commune such a 
the Cote de Nuits. From Burgundy one 
still get Napoleon's favorite, the 
deep fruity Chambertin. Most expensiv 
of the red burgundies is Romanee-Conti, 
famous for its virile flavor and long life. 
Nuits Saint Georges and Montrachet are 
magnificent wines of grace and finesse. 
Cote de Beaune produces Corton. Clos 
du Roi and Pommard. The Maconnai: 
and Beaujolais wines are lighter than 
other burgundics but still extremely 
luscious specimens. 

Chablis undoubtedly the best all- 

purpose white wine in Burgundy. Wines 
from Chablis are pale, dry and fruity 
can be served with anything fom 
p to sweetbrend. 
The best of the Burgundy vintages 
‘© 1928, 1929, 1933, 1937, 1943, 1945, 
1946, 1947, 1949, 1950, 1952 and 1953. 
rhe vintners of Burgundy, like those of 
Bordeaux, expect the 1955 vintage to 
develop some great wines. 
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“7 didn’t want a big wedding, 
but she insisted on it.” 
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POSTMAN’S MISTAKE 
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cut before the chimney piece, his wile 
strangled on the bed and their little 
daughter, aged six years, stifled under 
two mattresses, 

Boniface became so wrought up over 
the thought of this horrible multiple 
murder that he felt a weakness in his 
limbs and he shuddered. 

‘Then he replaced the journal in its 
wrapper and went on, his head full of 
visions of the crime. He arrived shortly 
at Monsicur Chapatis's. He opened the 
gate of the little garden and approached 
the house. It was of low construction, 
containing only one story and a mans:ard 
roof. It was at least five hundred feet 
from its nearest neighbor. 

The postman mounted the two front 
steps, placed his hand upon the knob, 
tying to open the door, but found it 
locked. Then he perceived that the shut 
ters had not been opened and that no 
one had come out that morning. 

A feeling of alarm took possession of 
him, for Monsieur Chapatis, since his 
arm ad always been up rather carly. 
It was then only ten minutes after seven 
nearly an hour earlier than he usually 
got there. No matter. The tax collector 
ought to be up before that, 

He made a tour around the house, 
walking with much precaution, as if he 
himself might be in some danger. He 
noticed nothing suspicious except a 
man's footprints on a strawberry bed. 

Then suddenly he stopped. For, as 
he was passing a window, he heard, un- 
mistakably, a groan issue from the house. 

He approached nearer and glued his 
ear to the window in order to hear bet- 
ter. Assuredly someone was groaning. 
He could plainly hear long, soul rending, 
sighs and the sounds of struggle. Then 
the groans became louder and’ more [re- 
quent, finally changing into cries. 

No longer doubtful that a violent crime 
was being committed, Bonilace took 
to his legs, flew across the field and the 
meadow, running until he was out of 
breath, his bag’ shaking and_ hitting 
against his hip, and arrived gasping and 
in dismay at the door of the police head- 
quarters. 

Brigadier Malautour was mending a 
broken chair by means of some brads 
and a hammer. Gendarme Rauter held 
the damaged piece of furniture between 
his knees and placed a nail at the edge 
of the crack; then the brigadier, chewing 
his mustache, his eyes round and moist 
with interest in his work, would pound— 
blows which [ell on the fingers of his 
subordinate. 

When the postman saw them he 
cried out: 

“Come quick; someone is murdering 
the tax collector. Quick! Quick!” 

Yhe two men ceased their work and 
raised their heads, the astonished heads 
of people surprised and perplexed 

Boniface, sceing more surprise than 
haste, repeated: 

“Quick! Quick! The robbers are in 
the house. 1 herd the cries. There is no 


time to be lost. 

The brigadier, placing his hammer on 
the ground, remarked: "How was it you 
found out about this?” 

The postman answered: “I went to 
cary the paper and two letters, when 1 
noticed that the door was locked and 
that the collector had not been out. 
walked around the house, tying to ac- 
count for it, when suddenly I heard 
someone groin as if in terrible agony 
and then I started as soon as I could to 
get you, There’s no time to be lost 
And you didn’t try to help any? 

The postman, much frightened, re- 
plied: 

“Twas afraid that one was too small 
a number.” 

Then the brigadier, convinced, said: 
ve me time to get imo my uniform 
and I will follow you. 

‘And he went into the building, fol- 
by his subordinate who carried 
ir. They reappeared almost im- 
tely, and all three started in quick, 
trained step for the scene of the crime, 

Arriving near the house, they slack- 
ened their pace through precaution, and 
the brigadi drew his revolver; then 
they went softly into the garden and ap- 
proached the walls of ‘the dwelling. 
‘There was nothing to indicate that the 
malefaetors had gone away. The door 


remained locked, the windows closed. 
“Let us wait for them,” murmured the 
brigad 


But Boniface, palpitating with emo- 
tion, made them pass around to the 
other side and showed them an opening. 
“Listen,” he said. 

The br 


advanced alone and 
nst the board. The wo 
thing, watch- 


moved his three-cornered hat and held it 


in his vight hand. 

What did he hear? His face revealed 
nothing for some time, then suddenly his 
mustache rose at the corners; his checks 
took on folds as in a silent laugh and, 
returning, he came toward the two men 
who were looking at him in a kind of 
stupor. 

Walking along on the ti 
he made the 
and when they came to the gute he ad- 
ed Boniface to slip the paper and the 
letters under the door, 

The amazed postman obeyed with per- 
fect docility. 

“And now, back to headquarters,” said 
the brigadier. 

When they had gone a litle way he 
turned to the postman with a jocose 
his eyes upturned and shining with 
fun, and said in a bantering tone: 

“Well, you certainly are al! 

‘The old fellow asked: “Why? I heard 
groans, I tell you—groans and cries and 
thrashing about as if someone were being 
murdered! 


Then the brigadier, 


0 longer able to 
restrain himself, laughed aloud. He 
laughed to suffocation, his two hands 
holding his sides, doubling himself up, 


his eves full of tears, 

“Ah! he said at Jast. “You heard 
cries. And your wile, do you murder her 
that way, you old prankster?” 

“My wile 

And he stood reflecting a long time, 
then he continued: 

“My wile. Yes, she cries out if T strike 
her—why? Was Monsieur Chapatis beat- 
ing his wif 

Then the brigadier, in a delirium of 
humor, turned him around by the shoul- 
ders as if he had been a puppet and 
whispered in his 

‘The old man murmured in astonish- 
meni 

“No You can't 
mein that Mo pitis and his 
wife were— But—but—my wile—she 
never utters a sound .. .” 

And contused, disconcerted and 
ashamed, he went on his way across the 
fields, while the two policemen, laughing 
continually and calling back to him trom 
afar with barrackroom wit, watched his 
black cap as it disappeared in the tan- 


quil sea of grii - 


SAMBA CITY 
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deeply tanned bodies in the tumbling 
white surf, The yelping horns of bus and 
car on Avenida Auantica along the beach 
can barely be heard ast the roar of 
great waves leaping to twice a man's 
height before they crash against shore 
and draw ‘k to sca in a sheet of liy 
transparency. Swimming in such a surt 
as this is incomparable. 

Rio's tourist attractions, for those who 
might be interested, include the National 
Museum in Quinta da Boa Vista, the 
former residence of two emperors and 
quite magnificent in terms of the life it 
once knew. Also the Botanical Gardens 
out Givea way, sporting a hothouse of 
hungry meateating plants. Then to the 
io Bento monastery . . . but, nonsense, 
Rio is not a place of museums or monu- 
ments. It is a place of living, breathing 
beauty; like Paqueti, perhaps the most 
charming of the islands in the bay. (The 
only other possible contender is Uha 
. owned by the posh 
tion home of the fantastically rich Guinle 
family, who pass the languid days on an 
estate where Mamingoes and ibis and pea- 
cocks wander frecly. The Guinle wealth 
even awes the cariocans, which is saying 
a pocketful in a city that defines a poor 
man as anyone who has to wash his own 
.) Or places like the sweeping 
road out to Tijuca Forest; or 
a quaint, almost unspoiled 
ge. Or a dizzying ride in a 
cable car to the rock-sheer heights of 
Sugar Loaf mountain. The joramic 
vista from the top is in many ways more 
exciting than the one from Corcovado, 
1000 feet higher. Stretching out at your 
feet is the sweeping bay; the Pipe Organ 
mountains behind you troop like rocky 
battalions into the blue lance; and 

(concluded on next page) 
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between the two the city itself swarms 
across the narrow plain, through canyons 
and up the sides of green hills, covering 
a total area greater than Los Angeles. Or 
uy a sail before dawn with a fisherman 
for Cabo Frio. About 100 miles from 
Rio, the settlement is one of the oldest 
in America, discovered by Americo Ves- 
pucci in 1503. The ruins of ancient forts 
and missions mingle with an Eighteenth 
Century quainuness that's almost as be- 
guiling as the fabulous seafood they serve 
there. 

Your own home town features steak, 
ch fries, apple pic with a slice of 
American cheese, so when in Rio. try the 
local fare. The Alba-Mar is an excellent 
restaurant for lunch, and be sure to ask 
for a check-clothed table near a window 
from which you can view the magnificent 
bay. If you're up to it, order a shot of 
pinga, a local rum with more kick than 
a conga, then the flaky empadinhas de 
camaroes, patties packed with shrimp, 
olives and hearts of palm. For your main 
feast you'll want vatapd (one of the great 
dishes from Bah northern Brazil), a 
fish casserole that’s remarkably tasty 
when you stop to consider that, besides 
fish, it contains coconut milk, peanuts 
and thick palm oil! Staying away from 
the chi-chi restaurants (which you can 
nd listed in any guide book) you might 
try the Reis on the Avenida Almirante 
Barroso, where you'll choose your eve- 
ning meal by lifting lids out in the 
Kitchen. A native feijoada should prove 
memorabl 's made of black beans and 
rice with spiced sausages, and sprinkled 
with roast manioc flour. Another worthy 
spot is the Furna da Onca, on Rua do 
Ouvidor, specializing in oxtails, kidneys, 
sweetbreads and other anatomical edibles 
in a delicious mixed grill. Braz 


so long as you're care! 
what goes into each 
prepared. 

Shopping in Rio produces a gl 
selection. An especially favorable market 
exists in. amethysts and _ aquamarines, 
alligator bags and antique silver, ways 
of inlaid hardwoods, and coasters deco- 
rated with the purple, black and blue 
wings of giant jungle butterflies. Many 
of the narrow, shady side streets of Rio 
Branco are kept entirely free of trafic 
just for shoppers. At the end of Rua do 
Ouvidor is an open-sided wroughtiron 
shed that serves as the Flower Market, 
ablaze with vivid green orchids slashed 
with amber markings. A stall near the 
peddles macumba 
charms: a clenched-fist figa of vegetable 
ivory for luck in love (this has proven 
quite effective) and a dried sea horse to 
ward off the evil eye, should you be un- 
fortunate enough to encounter it. 

For something different and unusual 
you might enjoy a visit to the Royal 
Pigalle cabaret in the tough Lapa dis- 
trict, one of the many spots in the area 
where the fun gets pretty rough. But the 
Lapa is not the toughest spot in Rio. 
That's way over the other way—out by 
the Canal do Mangue, where the police 
patrol not in twos but threes. 

And there—unless it's been since razed 


h and how it’s 


in a new spurt of slum clearance—is one 
of the last of the old fashioned red light 
quarters. It’s quite a sight. The girls are 
lodged in sort of horse stalls, each with a 


double, Dutch-barn-type door. To dis- 
play their wares, they may only open one 
half of the dvor ata time. By municipal 
order, the top and bottom of the door 


may be opened together only to adn 
or release a customer. 

The picture there is like a Daumicr 
painting come to life. Take any of the 
quarter's steaming alleys. There is a 
street light only at each end; the dai 
ness between is lit sporadically by in- 
formal flashes of red and orange light 
from inside the girls’ stalls as they open 
the doors to lure in clients, The light 
glares on naked breasts and thighs of 
every conceivable color, shape and size. 
Shrilling their pleas ‘in’ a score of 
languages, the girls lean far out into the 
street, renching for some man’s hat as a 
surer way of luring him in to question- 
able delights priced at the equivalent of 
one U.S. quarter. The girls’ calls seem to 
hang in the air long alter you've drawn 
awzy from this grotesque scene. this dark 
pit of flashing lights, weaving nakedness 
and fantastic s¢ js. For contrast, the 
clean, chromed brightness of Rio is very 
near at hand. 


For further information on your trip 
to Rio, write Pan American World Air- 
ways, 185 East 42nd St., New York 17; 
Moore-McCormack Lines, 5 Broadway 
New York 4, or the Brazilian Tourist 
Bureau, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
The fare from New York to Rio is $828 
round-trip by air first class, or $525 onc 
way by ship first class. 


GOODMAN 


(continued from page 61) 


volumes expressing the most didactic 
opinions, and they have done almost 
everything except create the actual mu- 
sic itself, which, with rare exceptions, 
continues for various reasons to ema- 
nate from this country. There is also, of 
course, an enormous and appreciative 
public in Europe which responds brightly 
and enthusiastically to all the good 
American bands which go on European 
tours. I know 1] was amazed at the won- 
derful reception the boys and I received 
on our two tours of the Continent. 
There have been many, many changes 
in music, both musicians and audiences, 
since the days when I used to play with 
such jazzmen as Kid Ory, Bix Beider- 
becke and Frank Teschmaker. Whether 
the style was New Orleans or Chicigo, 
the key qualities of that music were sy 
copation, improvisation, freedom and 
enjoyment. If that’s a definition of jazz 
music, then I can go one better by quot 
ing the late, great “Fats” Waller. Many 
years ago he was asked just what ja 
was, and he smiled back, “Man, if you 
have to ask questions about it... don't 
mess with 


Cruise of the Aphrodite 
(continued from page 54) 


are the girls on the beach going to sce 
us?” he asked back. “We'll drop anchor 
so some of them can swim out to us. 

“We don't have an anchor. Even if we 
had an anchor, the pretty ones never 
know how to swim. They can't get their 
fancy swimsuits wet.” 

“You're a first class wet blanke 
Marty said. 

We were doing about four miles an 
hour at full speed, leaving a trail of 
blue smoke behind us. A big white boat 
passed us swiftly. Their stern wash set 
us rocking. Marty was quiet for a time. 
I watched him and figured out he was 
getting seasick. He began to turn green. 

“Horsey,” he said in a thin voice, 
“would you take over?" He ran back to 
the cockpit and hung himself over the 
railing. 

A few minutes later the engine dicd. 
I shoved a stick into the gas hole and 
found we were empty. We seemed too 
close to some pilings and the wind 

t doing us any good. There was a 
shudder and the sound of splintering 


wood. When it got quiet 1 could heart 
the sound of running water underneath. 
I didn’t have to look below the hatch. 


We were starting to settle. I went back 
to Marty. He was so dizy he could 
hardly sce. 

“We're sinking,” I said. 

He wasn't able to say a word. He 
cupped his hand over his mouth and 
got bug-eyed. 

Lefty woke up. He staggered over to 
the railing and looked with glazed eyes 
towards the shore. 

‘An island full of naked women.” he 
shouted. “You know, Marty, you're all 
right, boy. This is the life! You're real 
genuine, Marty!” 

As he waved to the girls on the beach 
upset his balance and he tumbled to 
the deck. 

A boat with a large party of people 
fon board pulled up about fifty yards 
away in deep water. They all watched 
us in silent fascination as we slowly 
sank. It took them twenty minutes to 
decide that we needed help. I just sat 
there. Lefty was too gone to move. I 
tried not to look at Marty. When the 
water started lapping in over the deck 
they sent a steward in a dinghy to take 
us off. 

‘The owner of the yacht turned out to 
be a mean drunk. The steward kept in- 
sulting us. There were a lot of fancy 
looking girls in skimpy clothes on board, 
but they just giggled and kept away 
from us. 1 yot a blanket to wrap around 
Marty and he said, “I'm Martin Smed. 
ley of the U.S.S. Aphrodite and this 
my sceretary and traveling companion, 
Mr. Horace Forester.” 

‘The name is Waldschmidter,” I cor- 
rected. He sagged back. I had to leave 
him to steal a shaker of Martinis for 
Lefty who was getting the shakes. 

“You're real genuine," Lefty said. 

I was getting an car ache. 


Is he simply a wastrel, a 
ne’er-do-well, a fashion- 
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young business executive, 
a worker in the arts, a university professor, an architect 
or engineer. He can be many things, providing he 
possesses a certain port of view. He must see life not as 
a vale of tears, but as a happy time; he must take joy in 
his work, without regarding it as the end and all of liv- 
i he must be an alert man, an aware man, a man of 
laste, a min sensitive to pleasure, a man who—without 
acquiring the stigma of the voluptuary or dilettante— 
can live life to the hilt. This is the sort of man we mean 
when we use the word playboy. Does the description 
fit you? If so, we imagine you will agree that pLaypoy 
belongs in your life. And we suggest that you enter your 
ription at the first opportunity, 
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NEXT MONTH... 


a new story by Erski 
Caldwell; a cartoon satire on the per- 
fect secretary; a picture-interview 
with that droll Dane, Victor Borge; 
and a tale about a fellow who ties 
to find the source of dirty jokes. 


